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Editorial 


Tuost who were present at the induction of the President of the Library Association on 
January 26th must have left that pleasant, but very limited, assembly with two thoughts ; 
that the speeches were adequate and deserved a much wider audience than the relatively small 
Council Chamber at Chaucer House can accommodate, and that our affairs are in good hands 
for 1949. Mr. McColvin made the speech of thanks to Mr. Nowell, as a man straightforward, 
sane, loyal, simple, broadminded and fundamentally sound. We echo these and could add 
other praises but, fortunately, Mr. Nowell has many years of aétive service ahead, and we 
hope for many opportunities yet to acknowledge it. Sir Ronald Adams showed that modesty 
and charm which we were assured from his record he possesses. Our readers have found 
these speeches in the L.A. Record for February, and our only purpose in alluding to them is to 
say our own word of thanks for past service and our good wishes to both outgoing and 
incoming Presidents. And again to repeat our view that the Association loses a great 
ceremonial opportunity by holding the inauguration in a small room in London in the winter, 
rather than at the great annual assembly of the Conference as was at one time the practice. 
It was the central occasion of the year. 


The announcement that the Duke of Edinburgh will become President for 1950, the 
year of the jubilee of the first Public Libraries A&, is a matter on which all librarians will feel 
happiness. We have a Royal Charter and we have always assumed that the intellectual and 
social service libraries have done and do was worthy of the highest recognition. That the 
popular consort of the future Queen of England has thus associated himself with the central 
organization of libraries provides that recognition. a" 

* * * 


The National Central Library is, we understand, feeling the. pressure of new and in- 
creasing work. There are staffing problems owing to the difficulty on present income of 
paying salaries that correspond to those of the National Scales. We understand also that 
it has been decided to ask librarians and regional systems to make more thorough local search 
for books before turning to the N.C.L. We have known requests to come from libraries 
for a book they already possessed, just because it was “ out” when a reader wanted it. 
Further, the minimum cost of a book that can be lent through the N.C.L. is to be fifteen 
shillings, which today is a quite reasonable figure. 

* * * * 


Our readers will have observed that Mr. Jonathan Cape, the publisher, has placed the 
Dewey number on the back of the title-page of P. J. Grigg’s Prejudice and Judgment, and is 
doing this for other of his books. We understand that librarians do the classing. This is 
excellent and helpful. The whimsical thought occurs to us that, if every publisher follows 
the good example, it is to be hoped that consistent numbers will emerge. We feel, however, 
that, given trained classers, the divergences will be few. We understand that Harrods’ 
central cataloguing bureau is in process of producing trial cards which will be printed, follow 
the Anglo-American Code, and be on the unitary principle of the L.C. cards. They may 
begin to be issued in April we are informed. 
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It is an open secret that a Committee for a Central National Bibliography is in process 
of formation, to consist of representatives of the British Museum, the Library Association and, 
it is hoped, several other nation-wide associations, with the object of producing in weekly 
issues with cumulations at intervals, an official complete catalogue of current books as they 
appear. It will have its headquarters in the British Museum. There will be a few months of 
waiting before the first issue can appear. This is a most interesting and influentually-sponsored 
plan and we await further details with some eagerness. 

In a letter to the Das/y Telegraph on February 25th, Mr. Richard A. Green writes that 
750,000 tons of paper were salvaged last year for re-manufacture, representing raw material 
which, if imported, would involve {23 millions in foreign currency. He goes on to recom- 
mend the further clearance of waste paper, systematically, ‘* by way of old documents, old 
books and files in the smaller business offices and professional establishments.” Librarians, 
and especially archivists, may watch this campaign with a certain sympathy but, we hope, 
with sufficient alertness to prevent the destruction in a temporary crisis of any more “records” 
of value. 

Students for the Registration Examinations of 1950 will have noted, perhaps with mixed 
feelings, that a practical paper, on cataloguing and classification together, has been introduced 
as a third part of the first group of the examination. Doubtless the examiners on the 1946 
syllabus found that they could give no assurance upon it that the students they were passing 
could catalogue or classify a library. That is what the Registration candidate must be able to 
do and, if some may cavil at the additional test, the sensible student will see how advantageous 
to him will be the assurance it will provide. 

One wonders if the good practice of book-seleétion will return. We think it will do so 
very soon and then, as formerly, every member of a library staff will be encouraged to take 
practical part in it. There is now less purchasing power in the general population and there 
are more books than even a year ago. It was proved long ago that every Staff had in it a 
number of people with individual tastes which could be developed into specialisms. These 
should be encouraged to consider a certain part of the stock as their own province. Such 
a practice is not unnecessary even in large libraries ; in smaller ones it transforms the service. 

A correspondent expresses the view that a reasonable time-sheet is impossible with the 
thirty-eight hour-week now being worked in libraries. A ‘‘ reasonable ” one implies that it 
enables the members of staff to have regular meal times. This, indeed, seems impossible and 
if, as doctors of old said, regular times are essential to good digestion, a number of the assist- 
ants of today must be incipient dyspeptics. The matter should not rest there and it would be 
a service to us and our readers if librarians with time-sheets which work well would give us 


some account of them. 


The retirement of Miss Ethel Gerard from the Worthing librarianship is, as we noted 
last month, an event. For over forty years the library service at Worthing has been run by 
an entirely feminine Staff; first by Miss Marion Frost, in some ways the pioneer of women 
librarians, and one of the most gifted and influential women of her day, an attractive and 
effective character at the Conferences of the Library Association and of the Museums Associa- 
tion and the founder of a three-fold institution, library, museum and art gallery in her native 
town which are her monument. At her premature death she was succeeded by Miss Gerard, 
who had been with Miss Frost since she was seventeen and was as well-known as her chief 
as a member of the Councils of the L.A. and of the L.A.A., and a president of the latter. 
In her chiefship she has increased the service of Worthing with the increase of the population 
and in all three services has been uniformly successful, with new branches well-planned and a 
circulation of books which is not surpassed in any town of the size. Most of us know her 
charm and helpful disposition and see her yo into retirement with admiration for her record 
and the assurance that she will make happy and most useful use of her new, and assuredly to 
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The Language of Librarianship 
By James D. Stewarr (Librarian, Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


So tar as | can discover, the subject with which | am going to deal has never been discussed by 
any meeting of librarians. That may be either because it is so obvious that it has been over- 
looked, or because no one has considered it to be of much importance. I hope that I shall 
succeed in persuading my colleagues that it /s of importance, and that an intelligent discussion 
of its implications may do much to promote the public appreciation of our library service. 

The subject was suggested to me by my wife a short while ago, when she remarked 
casually: ‘‘ As a Librarian is the lowest form of human life, how on earth can you have a 
Sub-Librarian ? ” 

Now one of the valuable characteristics of a wife is her capacity for taking a detached view 
of things that are so close to our noses that we cannot see them clearly ourselves. That this 
detached view may more often be critical rather than appreciative may be taken as sympto- 
matic of the age-long antagonism of the sexes, and does not lessen its value as a salutary irritant 
—like fleas on a dog. 

I found that this casual remark had set me wondering about many other terms now used 
in our daily work and in our dealings with the public. And in particular, | found myself 
considering whether we, by the use of terms perfectly clear in their meanings to us but possibly 
obscure or having different meanings to the public at large, might not be setting up invisible 
barriers between ourselves and the people who use our libraries. 

By this time it will be guessed that my subjeét is the terminology of librarianship ; and 
| hope everyone will agree that if, as a result of its discussion, we find that we can remove some 
of the ambiguities that exist, it will be something well worth doing. 

Before I go any further, | hope that we may agree on a simple rule that should govern the 
form of all the professional terms we use. | suggest : 

All terms should define as exclusively and clearly as possible the nature and function 
of the appointment, department, service or process to which they are applied. 
If we agree on this (as I am sure we do, because it is plain commonsense), we can examine 
some of the terms we use, and decide whether they are good, bad, or just plain daft. 

First, then, let us look at the titles given to our library personnel. 

Our chief officers are described by many titles, including “ Librarian,” ‘* Chief Librarian,” 
“ Borough Librarian,” and ** City Librarian,” with oddments in the style of ‘‘ Director ” and 
“Keeper.” There are some who maintain that there is only one “ Librarian ” in a particular 
library, and others who argue that every member of a library’s staff is a Librarian. The standard 
definition of the word is ‘‘ The Keeper or custodian of a library,” and that would seem to 
decide the point in favour of the first opinion, namely, that there is only one “ Librarian ” ona 
staff and that all other members of that staff should have titles that describe their subordinate 
and more limited functions. I favour the title of ‘‘ Librarian ” for the chief officer ; though in 
accordance with our general rule | can offer no objection to anyone who desires to be named 
Borough Librarian” or ‘ City Librarian.” Chief Librarians” (already considered re- 
dundant for other reasons by some staffs) should disappear as unnecessary. 

‘ Sub-Librarian ” is a horrible title, suggesting faintly as it does the sub-normal. Even 
if this may have some foundation in faét, we must abandon it in favour of “* Deputy Librarian,” 
which does describe the person who is in general charge of affairs under the Librarian and takes 
control in his or her absence. 

\mong the titles given to other members of the staff, ‘* Librarian-in-Charge ” is one that 
(apart from its possibly unfortunate implications) does not fulfil the requirement of close 
definition of funétion. ‘Titles such as “ Branch Librarian, ‘‘ Reference Librarian,” and 
others similarly describing the functions of the particular appointments should be used 
wherever appropriate. 

“ Assistants ” can be divided into “‘ Senior Assistants ” and “‘ Assistants,” but the term 
‘‘ Junior Assistants ” should be dropped. It isn’t needed ; and I have known cases where it 
has induced a feeling of inferiority, and others where it has acted as a bar against appointments 
elsewhere. It must be remembered that libraries vary so greatly in size that the person 
occupying a subordinate post in a large library may have responsibilities, and may require 
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qualifications, greater than those of a person occupying a nominally senior position in a small 
library. That is a situation that cannot be altered, but we should take care not to aggravate 
it. 

Lastly, on the subject of personnel, may | make an urgent plea for the abandonment of 
the terms ‘ male” and “ female.” For all practical and social purposes the difference is 
obvious. These are biological terms not confined to human beings : there are male and female 
snakes and baboons and elephants. But—in spite of Peter Cheyney and others—there are no 
“women ” snakes or ‘‘ men ” gorillas. So let us drop “ male ” and ‘‘ female,” and use “‘ men ” 
and “‘ women.” And as we no longer recruit our Staffs from the near-cradle stage, | don’t 
think that we need bother to supplement these with “ boy ” and “ girl ” assistants. 

As | have mentioned the public, let us take a glance at what we call the people who use 
our libraries. ‘‘ Borrowers ” is the most common term, and is one that should be abandoned 
forthwith. Can you imagine anyone //Aing the description of ‘ borrower?” It isn’t even 
accurate, because members of the public do not “‘ borrow ” from us—they make use of their 
own property. Why, then, go out of our way to insult them ? 

The awkwardness of this term has been felt for a long time, especially in America, where 
the terms ‘‘ Patrons ” and even “ Clients ” have gained much professional popularity. I do 
not like either of these, because they suggest all-in-wrestling fans, the more ornamental members 
of hospital boards, the victims of state-controlled dentists, and in faét almost anything but what 
we would wish them to convey. 

Fortunately, there is a perfectly good term in the word ‘‘ Readers,” which says exactly 
what we mean (and in some cases may even be a compliment); complies with our general 
rule ; and is already in use in many places. So let us all adopt the term “* Readers ” for general 
use, and in all connexions (¢.g., Readers’ Tickets, Register of Readers, etc.), where it is 
appropriate. 

We now come to the various departments of a library and of our work. 

What most of us call the “ Lending Library ” is undoubtedly the best known of these. 
In some places it is called the ‘ Circulation ” or ‘‘ Loan” department. None of these terms 
meets the requirement of our general rule that it should define the nature and function of the 
department as exclusively as possible. We “ lend ” books in other departments of a library— 
in the ‘* Reference Library,” for example. The special funétion of the so-called “‘ Lending 
Library ” is to make books available for home-reading, and the only satisfa¢tory term | can 
think of that expresses this is “* Home-Reading Library.” This term has gained some ground 
in recent years, and deserves more general adoption—unless someone can think of a better one. 

\ number of the terms in use within the Home-Reading Library might be revised with 
advantage. Why, for example, do we talk about the ‘ Issue” when we mean the use of 
books ? We have become so accustomed to this word in its specialised meaning to us that we 
forget that to many people it suggests physiological rather than literary activity. Would-be 
synonymous terms such as “ Circulation” (shade of Harvey !—to say nothing of the 
‘“Tuppennies”) and “ Loans” (already condemned as false) are equally open to objection. 
Why not, therefore, adopt the easily-understood and definite term “* Use of Books ?” This 
can be divided as necessary into “ Use of Books for Home-Reading,” “ Reference Use of 
Books,” etc., and no misunderstandings can arise. 

In spite of family pride, and with some danger of being considered an iconoclast, I suggest 
that the term ‘‘ Open Access ” should be altered into something more descriptive. This term 
has been useful for many years as a kind of professional shorthand, but | am doubtful whether 
it conveys much to our readers. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that |. D. Brown, in his first “ ‘ Plea for liberty * to 
readers to help themselves ” (which, in 1892, originated the greatest change in public library 
practice that this country has known) did not once use the term ‘* Open Access ” to express 
his meaning ; though it is true that in Greenmood's Library Yearbook in 1897, he states that the 
method has so been ‘* conveniently named.” The term is probably too familiar and handy 
to be dropped in professional circles, but | suggest that in any material directed to the public 
a more clearly descriptive phrase should be used. 

There are other terms in common use in our Home-Reading Libraries that need careful 
scrutiny. “ Counter,” with its suggestion of parcelling the week’s rations, might be replaced 
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by “ Desk”; ‘‘ Guides,” bringing to mind something in natty uniforms, could be replaced by 
‘ Labels”; “‘ Bespoken Books” would be less Savile Row as “ Reserved Books ” ; 
‘* Guarantors ” are practically obsolete ; and | can only leave you to deal as best you can with 
Readers’ Deposits.” 

Coming now to Reference Libraries, | find I have little to suggest. It does occur to me, 
however, that the name of *‘ Reference Library” is too grandiose when applied to many of the 
smaller departments that exist, and that ‘‘ Information Department” would have more 
immediate public appeal, and would stimulate use, as well as being more accurate. 

The names given to the various kinds of ‘‘ Reading Rooms ” have always troubled me. 
Almost any room in a library must be a reading room—that is a room in which reading is 
done—but the term has degenerated in some curious fashion until in many places it is applied 
to a room in which newspapers, possibly in combination with other periodicals, are displayed. 
There is an obvious distortion of the meaning of the term when ‘‘ Reading Room ” is applied 
equally to the great research centre at the British Museum and to some corner where a few 
current newspapers represent the reading matter. 

I think that ‘‘ Reading Room” should be applied only to the rooms set aside for the 
consultation of books at such libraries as the British Museum and other great reference collec- 
tions. Even in such cases, the main justification is the desirability of differentiating between the 
portions of the buildings in which material can be used, and those in which it is stored and 
administered. 

All our so-called ‘‘ Reading Rooms” should be renamed in terms which definitely 
establish the funétion of the particular room, e.g., ‘‘ Newspaper Room,” “ Magazine Room,” 
‘ Periodicals Department,” etc., or in combinations of these according to the material dis- 
played and the extent of its provision. It may be noted, in passing, that no satisfactory 
definition of ** Periodicals ” has yet been formulated, in spite of many attempts. 

When we come to the library nomenclature we apply to the work we do with our younger 
readers, | must confess to being stumped. Many terms are in use: ‘* Children,” * Juvenile,” 
* Junior,” ‘* Young People,” ‘* Boys and Girls,” and ‘* Youth.” For a good many years | 
have used the term ‘ Junior Libraries,” but have never been quite satisfied with it. I do 
not like, and I am sure that children aétively dislike, the faint air of patronage and “ playing 
down ” suggested by nearly all of the alternatives ; and the only excuse for ‘* Young People ” 
and ‘‘ Youth ” is the desire for a term that will include all persons short of their majority. 

I shall be glad to hear the views of anyone who has arrived at a definite decision on this 
matter—if such a person exists. | think, however, that those who talk of ‘* Juvenile ” libraries 
and books should cease to do so. 

Before leaving departmental names, you may be interested in a short page of personal 
history. Somehow or other the name of ‘‘ Work Room ” became attached to our local depart- 
ment where the processes of preparing books for the public shelves are carried out. We were 
so accustomed to this name that we just accepted it without thought. If we had thought about 
it, we might have suspected that such a name cast obvious aspersions on the rest of the library. 
But it was not until we found that members of the staffs of other Corporation Departments 
were highly amused by this description—possibly owing to the contrast between the name and 
what they saw on their visits—and were indulging in considerable leg-pulling, that any 
suspicion of incongruity occurred to us. At the request of the staff, the ‘“ Work Room ” has 
been renamed ‘‘ General Office.” 

After this hasty survey of the names given to our library departments, | would now like 
to call attention to a number of miscellaneous terms in common use. The first of these is 
“ Non-Fiction.” 

As a nation we have a peculiar habit of naming things after some characteristic that is 
missing. Two examples that occur readily are ‘‘ Horseless Carriage” and ‘‘ Wireless ” 
(although the latter has actually brought more wires into the ordinary house than any other 
contraption). It is true that common-sense, or belated logic, usually brings about reform in 
time ; so that we now more commonly speak of “‘ motor cars ” and “ radio.” 

An outstanding example of this idiosyncrasy is to be found in library terminology. Can 
anything be imagined more misleading and puerile than our habit of labelling the greater and 
more important part of our book-stocks as ‘‘ Non-Fiétion ?”” It would surely be as sensible 
to speak of ‘‘ Non-Philosophy ” or “‘ Non-Engineering ” or ‘‘ Non-History.” 
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I believe that this curious term ‘* Non-Fiétion ” has persisted from those days in the 
nineteenth century when the public librarian suffered from a misguided but acute inferiority 
complex. This state of mind was induced partly by the attempts of well-meaning pioneers to 
set the library up in opposition to the pub ; but mainly by the incurable habit of readers who 
reject the carefully baited shelves of biography, philosophy, history and travel, and technology 
in favour of the greater works of literature. To this must be added the effect of the belief, 
on the part of members of library committees and even of some librarians, that the man or 
woman who reads works of imaginative literature is doing something less worthy than those 
who read anything else—even including superficial travel-books and wishy-washy biographies. 

All this led to the mass of stuff about “ fiction percentages ” that cluttered up our earlier 
professional writings, and to the segregation of fiction in Statistical reports. 

When it is remembered that the novel—the work of fidtion or imagination—merges 
imperceptibly into many other classes of books, including travel, propagandist sociology and 
especially biography, it must surely be realised that this fiction bogey is as nebulous as it is 
foolish. And if the acceptance of this ectoplasm of fatuity as having substance is bad enough 
when we are considering the use of books for adults, it is completely idiotic when accepted 
for the use of children’s books. 

Various attempts have been made in times past to describe the difference between the 
literary works of imagination and those of faét. Probably the best known terms are the 
“* Literature of Power” and the “ Literature of Knowledge”; but the extensive marginal 
ground that lies between makes any attempt at clear-cut definition quite impossible. 

| suggest that the time has come to abandon this ‘‘ Non-Fiétion ” term completely—to 
expunge it from all our future professional writings and reports. It is inaccurate ; it gives 
rise to misleading comment ; and it is unnecessary. Fiétion as a class should take its place 
amongst all the other classes of books, and should receive no more and no less attention than 
any of these. And the term “ Non-Fiétion ” should disappear. ‘ 

Because | consider it so important, | have spent rather a long time on the term “ Non- 
Fiétion,” and this leaves me with little opportunity to deal with a number of other terms that 
strike me as odd. 

Briefly, however, | suggest that in all our dealings with the public we should use simple 
descriptive language rather than technical terms. “* Classification” means a lot to us, but 
‘* Arrangement ” would mean more to our readers ; why do we so glibly talk of a “ Dictionary 
Catalogue,” and lead the ordinary reader to expect merely a catalogue of dictionaries ; ‘* Gifts ” 
sounds less pompous and more appealing than ‘ Donations ” or “ Presentations”; and a 
scrutiny of annual reports and handbooks and other official publications will suggest many 
advantageous substitutions. 

A tew more notes before | conclude. ‘ Library Extension ” is a term of which we have 
heard a great deal in recent years, and it is about time that we found a new one to convey 
the required meaning. The person who hears about our “ extension activities ” will expect 
to learn of new branch libraries, of expanded buildings and book stocks, and, in fact, of the 
extension of the library service. But all it means in most places is the provision or fostering 
of leétures, discussion groups, concerts of recorded music, and so forth. These may be extra 
activities, but they are certainly not “ library extension.” 

What on earth is a “ Special Library”? Is it something out of the ordinary in its 
splendour, or do we mean a <¢ 


Specialized Library ” : 

And lastly, consider the commonest terms of all, ‘‘ Books” and *‘* Public Libraries.” 
It is well if we remember that to many people a ‘ Book ” represents merely a number of a 
magazine ; and that these folk, when they visit us, do so to “ change their Library ”—an act 
that is not nearly so drastic as it sounds. 

And as for “ Public Libraries,” as a generic term it is accurate enough, for our town 
libraries are ‘‘ public libraries”; but so is the British Museum, and so are many others. 
For most purposes “ Public Libraries ” is good enough ; but when we wish to be meticulous, 
and describe our own type of library accurately, we should use the term ‘‘ Municipal Libraries.” 

By this time I think | must have succeeded in convincing everyone—if any have really 
needed convincing—that words used without due regard for the audience to whom they are 
addressed can become barriers rather than aids to mutual understanding. On many occasions 
this has become apparent between this country and America, though nominally we speak 
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the same language ; but what we are apt to overlook is that the same difficulty exists between 
our own citizens. And while seemingly ordinary words can be snags in the channel of under- 
Standing, technical and semi-technical terms can be greater dangers. 

Examples are illuminating, so let me give one of the latest, reported in last Sunday’s 
newspapers. After examining a patient in Ravenswood Avenue, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, the 
family doétor sent out an urgent request for an ambulance. As the patient was being helped 
downstairs, two mobile policemen charged in demanding to see the person who had been 
strangled. It turned out that the police car radio had picked up a message saying, ‘‘ Suspected z - 
strangulation hernia, Ravenswood Avenue,” and the constables had arrived to deal with 
“ Mr. Hernia.” 

Such a happening is amusing when viewed from our exalted pinnacle of education ; but 
it is a warning to us never to be surprised if some reader believes a ‘‘ Cross Reference ” to be a 
testimonial from an angry employer. 

I have now given a number of more or less conneéted, and I hope more or less logical, 
observations on the language of librarianship. I do not pretend to have done it exhaustively, 
and | have made no attempt to form a new vocabulary. In the few cases where I have 
suggested revised terms, | have been careful to say that these are personal opinions only. 

On the other hand, | hope that the examples selected will promote a discussion of the oe 
subject now, and, what is more important, subsequent care in the use of the terms we employ et 
when describing our work. 


Libraries in the Hospital 7 

By L. THornton (Librarian, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Medical College) 
Frew professional librarians have an adequate knowledge of library facilities available in 
hospitals, and serious difficulties are caused by corifusion between libraries for patients and 
technical libraries for medical students and staff. This is liable to accentuation under the new a 
National Health Service AG@, whereby hospitals will be provided with books for both patients a) 
and Staff, and the Memorandum published in the Library Association Record (Vol. 51, January, a 
1949, pp- 16-17), proves that confusion is widespread. 

Libraries within hospitals must vary considerably in size, scope and administration 
detail in accordance with the nature, status and size of individual hospitals. Even libraries in 
hospitals with similar characteristics differ considerably in many respects, and in this short 
article some generalisation is necessary, but it is essential to bear in mind that varying circum- 
stances have affected the development of libraries in hospitals to a marked degree. 

Some hospitals house libraries for patients, for nurses, for Students and staff, and also 
departmental libraries, each independent of the other, and some form of co-operation would 
benefit all of these units. Other hospitals provide no library facilities whatsoever, and it is 
desirable that the recent reorganization of hospitals should plan for the provision of suitable 
literature for both patients and staff. To do so adequately is no easy task, and it is essential 
that the experience of existing services should be taken into full consideration. 

In certain large London hospitals adequate patients’ libraries are maintained, capably 
Staffed by voluntary workers, and suitably stocked and administered. Without doubt these 
would benefit from co-operation with local public libraries, but the latter would be advised 
not to ignore or belittle the work at present accomplished by voluntary labour. Public 
libraries could supply books, and possibly the supervision and advice of trained staff, but 
without the co-operation of the voluntary workers who have gained experience during many 
years’ contact with patients, little progress can be made. Should it be considered desirable to 
provide recreational reading for nurses and medical staff, this could be accomplished by the 
patients’ library, which can be envisaged as a small branch of the public library serving the 
few hundred persons resident or employed for varying periods within the hospital. 

Medical school libraries, although attached to hospitals, and often housed on hospital 
property, do not belong to the hospitals. In London, the medical schools exist as colleges of 
the University of London, and as such are financed by the University Grants Committee. 
This means that the librarians of these institutions are no¢ hospital officers, and would not 
necessarily be available to collaborate with ‘‘ Regional Library Advisers,” as suggested by the 
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Library Association Memorandum mentioned above. Certain London medical school 
libraries cater mainly for students, and make little provision for senior medical men, who are 
catered for by the Royal Society of Medicine, the Royal College of Surgeons and the British 
Medical Association. If it is considered necessary to provide professional literature within 
these hospitals for the medical staff, surely the best means of accomplishing this would be to 
collaborate with the existing professional library through the library committee, and by means 
of a grant, enable it to provide the required literature ? If an attempt is made to solve the 
problem by means of separate grants to each department within the hospital, extensive 
duplication is unavoidable, causing wastage of funds. Furthermore, the growth of such 
departmental libraries is to be deplored, as will be evident to all librarians connected with 
universities and colleges. 

Libraries for nurses are usually housed in the nurses’ quarters, and are generally speaking 
inadequate. Lacking trained supervision they rapidly deteriorate into colleétions of obsolete 
textbooks, and incomplete sets of periodicals. There is no reason why they should not become 
part of the professional library for students and Staff, particularly now that mixed education is 
the rule in all medical schools. Failing this, they should be administered under the supervision 
of the librarian of the professional library. For recreational reading, the nurses should be 
encouraged to use the patients’ library, maintained as a branch of the local public library. 

It is essential that the needs of the smaller, and perhaps isolated hospitals are not neglected, 
and with regard to the patients, it will be necessary for county libraries to provide adequate 
facilities in certain areas. But it will not be possible for either county or public libraries to cater 
for the professional staff in respect of technical literature. It must be appreciated that medical 
literature presents many special problems, particularly in the faét that periodicals are of vital 
importance to research workers. Medical journals are expensive, and cannot be duplicated 
in every cottage hospital, without the expenditure of vast sums of money. It would appear 
that while a“ Regional Library Adviser ” is required to co-ordinate the supply of recreational 
reading for patients, nurses and professional staff, the office must be duplicated by the provision 
of a medical librarian who will perform a similar funétion for technical literature. 

Briefly, the provision of recreational reading for all the inhabitants of hospitals could well 
be the concern of public libraries, co-operation with existing patients’ libraries being essential. 
The provision of suitable accommodation, including reading rooms, or the extension of 
existing premises, must receive consideration. The provision of professional literature for 
students, nurses and staff must be undertaken by a separate organization, co-operating fully 
with medical school and similar professional libraries where these already exist within the 
hospital. These libraries will in many instances require extension of premises, and also 
additional assistance, some of them at present functioning with the librarian as the only person 
on the Staff. It is suggested that an ideal scheme could be evolved whereby patients, nurses, 
staff and students would have recreational literature available on hospital premises, partly or 
wholly provided by the local library authority, while the professional interests of the three 
latter groups would be catered for by a separate library maintained partly by the medical 
school, and partly by the Hospital Management Committee in the teaching hospitals, and in 
others entirely by the latter. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


DEAR KALLIKRATES, THe New Loox 


Every reflective librarian must enjoy the current spectacle of library activity. There are 
so many bubblings on the surface of things that may be promising experiments or may soon 
be with yeSterday’s seven thousand years. Have you, for example, noted the photo-film 
charging systems which have occupied a certain amount of space in American library journals 
and, as sure as dawn, will shortly be debated here ? Method: (1) a pile of dated cards, 
numbered from 1 onwards and bearing the date is piled to the left on a table below the 
camera ; (2) the book card is extracted from its pocket in the book ; (3) the reader’s ticket is 
presented. These three cards are placed side by side, the switch is pressed and the book is 
Stamped on the date label. The bookcard is returned to the book and his ticket to the reader. 
The dated, numbered card (1) is filed in a tray behind the date. The film is developed and 
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stored. The dated cards are removed as each book is returned. Overdues declare themselves 
when, at the expiry of the time allowed, cards remain under the date. These are checked by 
the film in a reading machine and the defaulter is dealt with. You may, of course, prefer the 
commonplace card-charging we know, than which nothing more rapid has yet been devised. 
However, as the film charging is a novel affair, it will certainly make its appeal. 


Then there is Morrow’s Liprary 
(shorter form, and possibly older, of tomorrow), which is the name of a slender book by 
Angus Snead Macdonald, of Snead Stack and modulus planning fame, which comes from 
Orange, Virginia, and is privately printed. A.S.M. describes himself as a consultant in library 
planning. He lets his imagination play on a building placed upon the best available building 
site in a busy city ; a sky-scraper. The four upper floors, some ten feet high each, designed on 
the modulus plan, are devoted to library purposes ; one of the floors facing an arcade which 
traverses the building. The lower floors are let to realtors, professional men, air-line 
businesses, solicitors and others, all of whom value connexion with the library. The librarian 
[note the gentle compliment to our profession !] is not a professional one, but a young 
aviator—veteran of the world war—with a high engineering qualification, who is persuaded 
to enter library work, to take a short course at a library school, and is promised, sub-rosa, 
the chiefship when the old ’un retires. I am not sure if the old ’un was in the sky-scraper 
when this compliment to his services was “‘ engineered.” Anyway, the “ present ” pay of the 
new ’un as chief is $25,000, and he is worth every penny of it. We are not told how A.S.M. 
was able to discover that. The rents pay mortgage interest and capital, the debt will be ex- 
tinguished in forty years ; the staff is paid as well as are commercial staff ; and the library is 
also supported from the rents, the city being relieved entirely of a rate-charge. It is a series of 
special libraries in “‘ centres” on the floors. There is, however, a “ library lobby,” with 
comfortable chairs and with tables, displays, etc., and an information desk “‘ with an attractive 
attendant ” and also a small catalogue of a few thousand books in constant demand, with a 
sign explaining that the complete catalogue is on the top floor. Here, in the lobby, is a con- 
tinuous stream of people coming in to leave books and to pick up others they have 
requisitioned, a process that “‘ takes less than two minutes.” Above, on the main library floor, 
the twentieth, is an entirely open space, with information desk, large catalogue, an alluring 
display of new books, an alcoved area for current periodicals, and another for reference 
books and general literature. Special equal lighting of 40 ft. candles at table level prevails. 
Oh, yes, there are windows, but these are only for effeét “‘ and for the glorious views.” This 
floor is for the general or casual reader ; those with special interests use the three floors below 
which house special collections “‘ merging into one another in family relationship.” What a 
gentle phrase that last one is for the order of likeness in specialization ! 

What are your reactions to this shadow of the shape of things to come ? It is indeed a 
mammoth parallel to the library at Leytonstone which is over, I believe, a Woolworth’s stores, 
whose rents are satisfactorily contributory ! 


One or My Joys 
in old books, still in their publishers’ covers, is the catalogue of the latter’s publication which 
so often accompanied it. Why do we not get these catalogues now-a-days ; they certainly 
increase the interest and value of a book to such as I ? The practice I have followed is to bind 
in such catalogues in my own library, and always to bind in the wrappers and advertisements 
of periodicals. They may not make so aesthetic a book, but they make the book a better 
record. One loses half the flavour of an old periodical if it is shorn of all its natural 
auxiliaries as so commonly happens nowadays ; for advertisements, like plays, and even more 
than they, are the brief abstract and chronicles of their time. That is why I was happy to read 
that the Editor of The Library Review is so to number his pages that the advertisements will 
be included in the pagination, a method that ought to force a good librarian to include them 
in the binding. This same Library Review, in its Spring number, seems to me to surpass itself 
generally, although I confess regret that stringency in paper continues to make it a double- 
column-page affair rather than one with the fair open one-column which made it so attractive 
before the war. That may come some day, as may its monthly issue, ‘‘ when the Editor finds 
time on his hands,” a most remote someday, I fear. Here we have a number, however, which 
is admirably balanced. Lionel McColvin is giving us a review of prospective library policy 
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which develops some of the ideas he laid before the Unesco Summer School at one of its 
London meetings. Freedom seems to be his keyword : a library system must provide, or be 
capable of providing, any book a reader may reasonably want (subject to its being a useful 
book) ; and any book-seleéction is bad which multiplies copies of best books to the exclusion 
of those that may not even be good but which present a viewpoint honestly. Alas ; this sort 
of qualification is by superficial readers held—quite unfairly, | admit—-to justify the rejection 
of books “‘ called best,” as so many libraries unfortunately now seem to me to do. That is not 
his fault. He asserts that we are not providing people with even a small part of the books 
they can usefully employ and he invites us to make a list of books we think desirable for 
ourselves and then to take it to our shelves to try our luck. This is good stuff and will do good. 
Nove, DEGENERATION 

Mr. Frank Gardner appears in a new and interesting réle as critic of the modern novel 
which he thinks is in deadly danger and he analyses the decadent psychology of a series of 
novels which certainly are an unattractive set of laboratory specimens, joyless and almost 
pathological. This, in my view, is a phase ; it follows most social and national revolutions ; 
we had it in Charles the Second’s time ; we had something resembling it after the 1914 War ; 
it will pass and the fairer view of the world will come again when our sanity returns. It is, 
however, good to have the Gardner viewpoint exhibited as here. 

Not only these good things. Mr. Macleod has also a delightful study of 

CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 
by Dr. Esdaile, whose essays | always find delectable. The urbane, generous and quite catholic 
taste he always displays and the unaffected charm of his apparently effortless style, make all his 
things treasurable. Well, here is the lady of The Daisy Chain and of the chirteen young Under- 
woods revived, for me at least, in a way which makes it necessary for me to turn to her novels 
again to see if | can capture any of his rapture. The Editor’s notes, too, are always apt, even 
if I disagree with them emphatically on occasion; for example, when he prints such stuff 
as: ‘ attend to readers and the Statistics will take care of themselves. There seems to be some- 
thing in the idea. It almost sounds like a discovery.” It sounds like nothing of the kind. 
And it is neither novel nor a reflection of anything any sensible librarian has ever done. But, 
were I an Editor, | should like to do the job half as well as he does it. 
DIARIES 

| rubbed my eyes when I read your notes on a Librarian’s diary. Your puzzlement, 
Kallikrates, at the initials //.C. at intervals in the diary, seem unnecessary to me. It is my 
conviction that men keep diaries out of a forgiveable human vanity. They are pleas against 


Oblivion for the memory of their writers—usually vain ones. 
Vale ! CALLIMACHUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.’ 
—-kditor, Tur Lisrary Wor.p. 


Note 

An important section of missing portions of the famous Auchinleck MS. has recently been 
identified in St Andrews University Library by the University Librarian, Mr. G. H. Bushnell. 
It hai been used for the binding of a volume of manuscript sermons by a former Principal, 
Thomas Tullideph, who in 1747 became the first Principal of United College in the University 
of St Andrews. This interesting binding, though very worn and soiled, has now been shown 
to bear a part of the Middle English romance of Richard Coeur de Lion, written probably 
about 1290 A.p. In the Auchinleck text of this romance, as hitherto known, there was a gap 
from line 1928 to line 2593, which had evidently occupied four leaves consisting of two 
bifolia. The part now identified on the binding in St Andrews Library formed the inner 
of the two bifolia, that is, it was the central bifolium and thus contains a consecutive text 
from about line 2076 to line 2426, Most of the Auchinleck MS. is in the National Library of 
Scotland, having been presented to the Advocates’ Library in the 18th century by Alexander 
Boswell, Lord Auchinleck, father of Johnson’s biographer. Mr. Neil Ker, the Oxford palaeo- 
grapher, whose authoritative opinion Mr. Bushnell asked, endorsed the identification of this 
long-lost portion of a famous MS. Mr. Bushnell’s view (based on other evidence too involved 
to be given here) is that the whole of the Auchinleck MS., before it came into Boswell’s hands, 
probably formed part of the renowned Bibliotheca Lindesiana. 
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The Dawn of Scottish Social Welfare 
THOMAS FERGUSON 


The Professor of Public Health at Glasgow University surveys every aspect of Scottish 
social welfare from mediaeval times to 1863. 


“ A most valuable study of some aspects of Scottish social life-—-food, housing, mortality, 
disease, sanitation, and care of the poor, the criminal, and the sick.”-— Manchester Gaudian 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


An Outline of Money 
GEOFFREY CROWTHER 

The Editor of the Economist has rewritten this 
standard work and brought the subject matter 
completely up-to-date. 

“This book is without the slighest doubt a 
genuine four de force . . . He has produced his 
best book up to the present . . . must appeal 
to almost all classes of readers.’’—Certified 
Accountants’ Journal 12s 6d net 


Studies in the 
Public Records 


V. H. GALBRAITH 
The author, a former Assistant Keeper of the 
Public Records, and now Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, here makes avail- 
able the five Ford lectures which he delivered 
in 1941. This book has been highly praised by 
the critics. 6s 


New Forms of the Old Faith 


Illustrated 21s 


Poor Little Rich World 
BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


Those who read this lively little book will be 
able to answer many of the questions now being 
asked by the perplexed layman. The author's 
approach to his weighty theme is unconven- 
tional, as befits so august a dignitary as ‘ Hod ° 
of Punch. He has the complete mastery of his 
subject which one would expect from a former 
Assistant Editor of the Economist. 

Illustrated by the Author 38 6d net 


Quality Control 
G. HERDAN 


A practical guide to the use of statistical 
methods in the control of actual operations in 
manufacture. These methods have achieved 
remarkable results in the saving of material, 
time and money. Iilustrated 21s 


JAMES BLACK, D.D. 


“ Dr. Black’s vivaciously written book deals with systems which have broken away from 
the churches and formed themselves into separate organizations. These . . . he examines 


Parkside Works 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 


with remarkable frankness, freshness, and sympathy.” Scotsman 12s 6d 


Edinburgh 
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Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 

The amount of funds available for library 
publications is not over generous at the best 
of times, and the allocation of such money be- 
tween adult and children’s departments is solved 

-usually arbitrarily—without logical reason. 

Is enough attention paid to publicising 
children’s books? Is it shortsighted policy 
to advertise new additions to and aétivities 
connected with the adult departments of public 
libraries and to ignore those appertaining to 
the children’s sections ? 

Is there any the less reason for well-selected, 
well-annotated and well-produced bulletins 
for junior readers? Such publications seem 
few and far between, yet the examples to hand 
are of a very high standard, and though it is 
difficult to estimate their effect on children’s 
reading, | am convinced there is not only a 
need for such publications, but that it is a part 
of our professional duty to introduce and 
maintain high-standard bulletins in connection 
with children’s work. 

What do you think ? 

THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


GATESHEAD’S Chimney Corner. A quar- 
terly bulletin in black Gill Sans on mottled 
pale blue cover, devoted entirely to junior 
readers. It contains prize-winning entries in 
connedtion with various competitions or- 
ganised by the children’s libraries ; details of 
activities; and a seleétion of new books. 
There is no evidence of ‘‘ talking down” and 
the whole produétion is not only of a very 
high Standard, but puts to shame the publica- 
tions intended for adults by the majority of 
public libraries. 

Perhaps, in the next issue, a few more anno- 
tations will be given and an effort made to age- 
group the selections. 

HONOURABLE MENTION 

DURHAM COUNTY’S (Billingham & 
Haverton Hill Branches) Library News, Janu- 
ary, 1949. Set in black Gill Sans on a yellow 
cover, finely illustrated by the use of blocks 
courteously made available by various pub- 
lishers, brilliantly annotated and an example 
for others to copy. 

BRIERLEY HILL’S Libraries and Arts 
Club Bulletin, January, 1949. A first effort and 
very nearly this month’s choice. In black 


Times Roman on rust cover, neat and most 
attractive. 
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CAMBRIDGE’S Books Bi-Monthly, January- 
February, 1949. A fold-over brochure, with 
catchy headings and apt quotations. 

HORNSEY’S Books of the Month, January, 
1949. Another example of the fold-over 
brochure, in blue Times Roman on cream, 
with well-thought out headings and details 
of the picture loan scheme. 

ISLINGTON’S Balletin, February, 1949. 
The lay-out is admirable, but the printing type 
appears to need renewing. _The policy of 
announcing staff changes, comings and goings, 
is to be recommended. 

LINCOLN’S The Month's New Books, 
January, 1949. A printed cover in white 
with purple print, enclosing extraordinary 
good duplicator work. The production 
Standard of this is'a credit to all concerned. 

PADDINGTON’S Book News, February, 
1949. The pioneers, I believe, of the fold-over 
brochure and Still leading in lay-out and in- 
troductory remarks. 

READING’S Library Attivities, 1948-49. 
Especially devoted to young people and in- 
cludes an entertaining illustration on the cover. 
Just the thing for children of all ages. 

ROCHDALE’S Book-Liff, 1948. A mottled 
light-blue cover with print in royal-blue 
Times Roman. A worthy successor to the 
previous publications of a lively public 
library system. The seleéted fiction additions 
are in classified order. 

WARRINGTON’S Book News, January, 
1949. Orange Gill Sans on grey cover. An 
example of restrained use of advertisements. 


Library Reports 
By Herpert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
All Reports are for 1947-1948. 
ABERDEEN.—City Librarian, Marcus K. Milne, 
A.L.A. Population, 167,259. Rate, 3d. 
Income from Rate, £23,022. Total Stock, 
189,128. Additions, 12,651. Withdrawals, 
8,026. Total Issues, 1,018,363. Borrowers 
23,897. Branches, 7. 

Mr. Milne, the City Librarian, in common with all 
other Scottish librarians, deplores the crippling handicap 
of the 3d. rate limit which prevents any real up to date 
extension of the library service. Progress has been made 
in some direétions but very slowly. The Central 
Library and most of the branch libraries are in need of 
additional premises to cope with the ever-growing 
volume of work caused by the continued increase in the 
number of readers and users of the service. The pro- 
vision of further branches, an urgent necessity, seems 
very remote, but it is hoped it may be possible in the 
very near future to serve some of the outlying areas by 
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G, BLUNT & SONS LTD, 


Established 1879 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Showroom: 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 5650 & 0335 


Head Office & Works: NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 
Telephone: ELGAR 7411 -2-3 


BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND EDINBURGH 
RARE BOOK SALES 


NOW READY :—Vol. 44 (Season 1946 - 47) 


IN THE PRESS :—Vol. 45 (Season 1947-48) 


Price 58s. 6d. net each 


Reavy :—4TH Gen. INpEx (Vols. 31—40) £12 12s. 


Owing to paper shortage, the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice 


‘HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 
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a book van. Home reading issues for the year show an 

increase of 15,121 when compared with the previous 

year. Over 18,000 more consultations were made in 

the reference libraries. 

BECKENHAM.—Borough Librarian, |. L. Wilson, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 75,300. Rate, 
3.075d. Income from Rate, £10,835. Total 


Stock, 53,031. Additions, 6,511. With- 
drawals, 3,581. Total Issues, 562,684. 
Tickets in force, 47,894. 1 Branch. 


The Libraries are being used to a greater extent 
than ever before. Over 400 new readers were enrolled 
during the year, and book circulation showed an in- 
crease of 25,326 above last vear's figures. The need for 
more branch libraries is Stressed, and it is hinted that a 
small prefabricated building may be erected in one area 
if a suitable plot can be obtained. A library service for 
the aged and infirm has been inaugurated, books being 
colleéted and delivered by members of a voluntary 
organization. Deposit colleétions are now being pro- 
vided at the Hospital and two L.C.C. Rest Homes. 


Sydney T. Thomp- 
son, A.L.A. Population (est.), 24,000. Rate, 


5.39d. Income from Rate, £4,869. Total 
Stock, Additions, 4,592. With- 
drawals, 2,385. Total Issues 277,964. 


Borrowers, 9,679. 

Book circulation during the year here reviewed 
reached its highest total since before the war, and 
recorded an increase of 1,906 over the previous year. 
Unsatisfactory conditions in the lending library neces- 
sitates public queuing during the busiest periods of the 
day. There is, unfortunately, little hope of relief, as 
the present building will allow of no further expansion. 
Suitable premises have been sought for conversion into 
a separate junior library, but as yet without success. The 
work among the children has greatly increased during 
the year. A library magazine, Ga/eway, was launched 
with great success. 

SHEFFIELD.—-Ci/y Librarian, P. Lamb. 
Population, 508,370. Rate, 5.45d. Income 
from Rate, £75,141. Total Stock, 477,232. 
Additions, 63,938. Total Issues, 3,740,169. 
Tickets in force, 242,467. Branches, 11. 
Library Centres, 19. 

For the first time since the outbreak of war all former 
activities of the library service have been resumed. 
Book circulation reached a total almost as high as the 
record, and nearly a million higher than in 1938-39. 
\n increase of 84,749 over last year's figures is reported. 
There was, however, a decrease in the issues from the 
Central Lending Library, but this may be accounted for 
in some measure by the outstanding increases at some 
ot the branches. Many thousands more readers made 
use of the Reference and Commercial Libraries, bringing 
the issues up to pre-war level. Among the more success- 
ful extension aétivities, mention must be made of the 
Film Shows ; Discussion Groups and Readers’ Circles ; 
and the Exhibitions and Displays. Mr. FE. A. Bradbury 
and Mr. S. Pollard, Branch Librarians, retired during 
the year after 54 and 50 years’ service respeétively. ‘The 
Report contains a number of excellent illustrations, 
mainly depiéting the work of training children in library 
use, 
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World 
Norges AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 
the Standing Commission on 


Round the Library 


In 1938 
Museums and Galleries issued its Second 
Report, the First Report having appeared five 
years earlier. The Second Report declared the 
Commission’s intention ‘“ to review the pro- 
gress made in the domain of our National 
Institutions over five-year periods,” but the 
war and other pressing public affairs defeated 
their aim and ten years elapsed before, in 1948, 
the Third Report appeared. This Report is of 
paramount importance and interest. It is 
divided into three main seétions, the first of 
which gives a brief history of each institution 
as affected by the War and of the progress 
made to date in restoring normal conditions ; 
the second deals with future building needs, 
including the important matter of site acqui- 
sition; and in the third the Commission 
considers some other developments and future 
needs of individual National Institutions and 
offers some observations of general interest. 
It is perhaps desirable to note that, although 
the Report did not appear until late in the year, 
it refleéts the situation current at the beginning 
of 1948, except where a later date is expressly 
mentioned in the text. The Report contains 
twelve very finely produced illustrations. 


The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity has given notice that the Librarianship 
of the University will fall vacant on 1 O&ober, 
1949, by the retirement of Mr. Scholfield. 
It is perhaps too early to wish Mr. Scholfield 
a happy period of retirement, but it is right 
to remark that all in University Libraries 
recognise his very outstanding achievements 
as one of the greatest administrators of our 
time. Almost alone among us Mr. Scholfield 
planned really wisely for generations yet 
unborn. 


For the first time in the history of the United 
States Naval Academy the Library has been 
given responsibility for planning and con- 
duéting a short course in library work for the 
Academy’s first-year students. 


The American Library Association has 
adopted its 1949 programme. This includes, 


principally, co-operation with government 
departments and national organisations for the 
furtherance of library interests, working with 
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DIRECTORY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETIES 


H. K. AIRY SHAW, F.Ls., 


With a Foreword by 
Julian S. Huxley, D.Sc., F.R.S., & R. S. R. Fitter 


General Editor : 
Beowulf A. Cooper, 8.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.R.E.S. 


A unique publication, invaluable to all Naturalists, 
giving details of the Foundation, Membership, 
Activities, Amenities—such as Collections, Libraries 
and Apparatus — and Publications of over 600 Societies 
whose interests are wholly or mainly Biological. 
The Directory covers all parts of the British Isles, and 
the references are arranged alphabetically under 
geographical headings. 


155 pp. Price 7/6 Post Free 
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The Amateur Entomologists’ Society 


| West Ham Lane, London, E.1I5 
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LUTTERWORTH PRESS ANNOUNCE 


NORMAN WYMER’S SUCCESSOR TO 
“A BREATH OF ENGLAND”. . 


WHEATSHEAF 
AND WILLOW 


(THE EASTERN SHIRES) 


England—the traditional England of the little known by- 
ways, local legend, and county traditions . . . Norman 
Wymer with pen and camera is creating a new and original 
type of ‘ see England ' book. Wheatsheaf and Willow shows 
the life and historical pageant of the Eastern Shires. 

THE LIBRARIAN reviewing che first volume in this series, 
‘A Breath of England’, said: ‘“‘HIGHLY RECOM- 
MENDED. There are so many guides and descriptions of 
Britain chat one hesitates very much before recommending 
yet another, especially one of a series, but there does 
seem to be a place for just this one more. It has a rather 
unusual viewpoint as it attempts to portray the traditional 
variations between one county and another in their local 
industries, age-old customs, superstitions, legends and 
folklore. The illustrations, photographs taken by the 
author, are very much above average quality both in 
technique and human interest. FOR THE SMALLER 
LIBRARIES WHICH CANNOT AFFORD TO BUY A 
SERIES COVERING THE COUNTRY COUNTY BY 
COUNTY, THIS WILL BE AN EXCELLENT SET TO BUY. 


L’'Cr. 8vo. 288 pp. Price 15s. Od. net 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, England 


The Publishers of the 


PHAIDON ART 
BOOKS 


invite those interested 
in their publications 
to write for an 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


which will be sent 
free of charge 


1949 
THE PHAIDON PRESS 


LONDON: 1 CROMWELL S.W.7 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


4 FOR BOOKS + 


FAMED FORITS EXCELLENT 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
DEPARTMENT 


Manager: J. McKenzie 


119-125 


CHARING CROSS RD., W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (1/6 lines) 
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international organisations to implement 
library aspects of broad educational and 


cultural programmes, and securing support 
for library legislation. 


The Bibliotheek der Landbouwhoogeschool 
in Wageningen has issued a special catalogue 
of an important recent exhibition of rare 
herbals, agricultural works, and works illustra- 
ting the history of rural life and economy in 
the Netherlands. 


The Library of Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa., has inaugurated a current affairs room in 
which students will be enabled to keep abreast 
with both national and international develop- 
ments. 


One of the most interesting and out- 
Standingly important developments in our 
national libraries is undoubtedly the provision 
which has recently been made for the ereétion 
of a permanent Microfilm Laboratory at the 
Newspaper Library at Hendon. This will be 
the only specially designed building of this 
type in the world. Working files of newspapers 
will be reproduced in microfilm and the 
originals will be stored in the air-conditioned 
repository near Bradford-on-Avon which was 
provided for protective use during the war. 
The Trustees of the British Museum are in- 
debted to the Rockefeller Foundation for com- 
plete equipment of the Microfilm Laboratory, 
of the most modern type, at a cost of 56,000 

The Association of Research Libraries met 
on January 20th, with Mr. Nixon representing 
the British Museum. Forty-three member 
libraries were represented and Dr. Stummvoll 
of the Austrian National Library was also 
present. The principal subject of discussion 
was the Farmington Plan, but many other 
matters were on the agenda, including the work 
of the Microfilm Committee, methods of 
counting library holdings, USBE, etc. The 
next meeting will be held at Cambridge on 
March 3oth. 


The Microcard Foundation is now in full 
production and a catalogue of titles available 
will be issued very shortly. Libraries will soon 
have the opportunity of securing abundant 
material in microcard form and we reiterate 
our view that this, and not microfilm, is the most 
valuable development for the micro-library 
of the future. 
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A good deal of severe criticism is now 
appearing, particularly in America, of the 
UNESCO-IFLA International Summer School 
for Librarians held in London last year. Here 
is a brief quotation from one of them : ‘‘ There 
were three basic flaws in its planning: (1) a 
lack of awareness on the part of the planners 
of the needs of the participants ; (2) a lack of 
knowledge or an unawareness on the part of 
the planners and the professors of what has 
been going on in libraries shroughout the world 
(not just in one country or another) during 
the last fifteen years, that is, important library 
movements ; and (3) a lack of application of 
good pedagogical methods with adults and 
especially professional people... As many 
of the participants pointed out from time to 
time during the course, they were not begin- 
ning librarians and they did not need to be 
convinced that it was a good idea to seleé& 
good books . . . and that it was easier to use a 
library if the books were catalogued and 
classified . . .” 

THe Lrprary Worup is almost alone in 
British professional journals in endeavouring 
to keep librarians informed of what is going on 
in the libraries throughout the world, and is the 
only British journal to have continually 
rammed home such developments as micro- 
card. 


This lack of both international outlook and 
international knowledge is not confined to 
Britain. The Library of Congress is issuing a 
bibliography of material on UNESCO, and 
UNESCO itself has just issued a publication 
called: ‘‘ UNESCO Literature: A _Biblio- 
graphy.” Now that this duplication of effort 
has become known to UNESCO, Mr. 
Besterman has stated that the two “do not 
overlap seriously.” If this is so surely it can 
only mean that one (or both) is inadequate ? 


The compilation of the well-known and 
valuable annual bibliography ‘‘ Writings on 
American History,” is now being assumed by 
the Library of Congress. It will continue to 
appear in the Annual Reports of the American 
Historical Association. It is hoped that the 
gap between the volumes for 1940 and 1948 
may be filled by a consolidated volume. 


A complete impasse has been averted for 
the time being at the National Library of 
Scotland by the use of vaults and police cells of 
the Law Courts, and shelving now being 


prepared in part of the new building should be 
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able to accommodate incoming books until 
1950. After that, if no further accommodation 
is provided, it will not be possible to receive 
any books at all. 


On January 19th American printers cele- 
brated the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Isaiah Thomas. Thomas wrote a 
History of Printing in America which is Still the 
Standard work. He also founded the first 
American research library, which was the 
nucleus of the American Antiquarian Society’s 
colleétions. 


The University of Southern California 
Library recently acquired the Gomperz Collec- 
tion, said to be the largest private library in 
Europe. The Colleétion contains some 18,000 
volumes and was hidden from the Gestapo 
during the war. It was dug out of a bombed 
building in Vienna by United States troops. 
The colleétion is valued at about £10,000. 


The return of the Lacock Abbey copy of 
Magna Carta has been duly noticed in the press. 
This is the Great Charter of Henry III which, 
in 1225 A.D., confirmed the original grant of 
rights by his predecessor King John, in 1215. 
When Mr. A. J. Collins, Keeper of Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, arrived in Washington 
to receive it, he was faced by an exhibition in 
the Library of Congress commemorating the 
175th anniversary of the Boston Tea Party. 
Some Americans felt that this was untaétful, 
but we in Britain are not usually disturbed by 
such things; rather do we now remember 
that both Magna Carta and the Boston Tea 
Party were milestones on the same road to 
self-government and freedom. 


The Austrian National Library is now 
publishing a periodical of its own entitled 
‘ Phaidros.” A recently taken inventory of the 
National Library shows that the general 
colle&tion contains 1,129,678 volumes. There 
are also over 11,000 MSS. and almost 8,000 
incunabula, in addition to very extensive 
collections of maps, music, papyri, portraits, 
etc. 


During the past year the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York made grants of $15,000 each 
to Rhodes University College and Natal 
University College, South Africa, for library 
development, pursuant to pre-war arrange- 
ments. 


The Russian Library of the American 
Legation at Riga, Latvia, has been trans- 
ferred to the Library of Congress. The 
Legation was closed in 1940. 


Canada is one of the very few countries 
that until quite lately has taken no step to 
establish a National Library. The Parliament 
Library, at Ottawa, is not and was never 
intended to be a National Library, but rather 
a reference library for the use of Members of 
Parliament. With the recent appointment of 
Dr. William Kaye Lamb as Dominion Archi- 
vist a Step forward was taken, for when the 
Canadian Prime Minister announced Dr. 
Lamb’s appointment as Archivist he added 
“with the special assignment of preparing 
the way for the establishment of a National 
Library for Canada, in Ottawa.” 


A welcome has already been extended 
in these columns to our newest University 
Library, Nottingham. This may be an appro- 
priate moment, however, to add a brief note 
on the history of that library. From 1928, 
when the new buildings of the College were 
opened, until 1931, Professor L. V. D. Owen, 
Head of the Department of History, was 
Honorary Librarian. In 1931 a full-time 
Librarian, Mr. G. E. Flack, M.A., was 
appointed. Some 30,000 volumes, previously 
in departmental libraries, formed the nucleus 
of the library, but there was no central 
catalogue, the books were unclassified, and 
there was no trained staff. Today the number 
of volumes in the library exceeds 100,000, the 
Council has made substantial increases in 
library grants, and the library moves forward 
to wider fields of activity and usefulness as 
a University Library. 


The Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina is in process of ereéting a new 
library building, which will probably be 
ready for occupation in the summer of 1950. 
The total capacity of the new library will be 
about 300,000 volumes, which is about twice 
the present size, numerically, of the library. 


Another American College which has just 
begun to build a new library is Pasadena City 
College, California. This library is at present 
very small, containing only about 40,000 
volumes, and again the projected new build- 
ing is estimated to hold about double the 
present stock. 
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University and Special 


Libraries Section 
PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION IN 
\BERDEEN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
By S. M.A. 
(Sub-Librarian) 

In every growing library the question of 
shelf-space is one that demands to be con- 
sidered periodically. For a small library the 
solution may be found in the purchase of new 
bookcases or shelves, though in these days of 
permits and shortages, even this may be no 
easy matter. In a library of several hundred 
thousand volumes, however, although addi- 
tional space may be found by adding rooms to 
the original buildings, sooner or later what 
we have learned to call “‘ make do and mend ” 
is no longer satisfactory, and the question of 
building a completely new library must be 
faced. To Aberdeen University Library such 
a time has now come, and a discussion of the 
present arrangements and future planning may 
be helpful to librarians faced with similar 
problems. 

\ few notes on the history of the University 
and its Library may here be relevant. The 
University is unique in Great Britain in being 
the result of the union of two Universities— 
the University and King’s College, founded by 
Pope Alexander V1 in 1494 as the result of the 
eforts of Bishop William Elphinstone, and 
Marischal College and University, founded in 
1593 by the Fifth Earl Marischal as a Protestant 
establishment. These two Universities existed 
as separate bodies until as late as 1860, when 
‘their unification was brought about by the 
Royal Commission of 1858. Each had its own 
library, that of Marischal College being the 
richer in its possessions ; mainly owing to a 
series of fortunate benefactions. 

The Library today is divided into three 
portions corresponding to the divisions of the 
teaching departments of the University. The 
main portion of the Library is housed at 
King’s College, in Old Aberdeen; here are 
not only the books used by the Faculties of 
Arts and Divinity, the Departments of Botany 
and Forestry, but also the historical part of 
the Library—manuscripts, incunabula, and 
the earlier books on all subjects, totalling 
about a quarter of a million volumes. The 
library at Marischal College, which has about 
60,000 volumes on Law, Science and Medicine, 
is primarily a working library, and consists 
mainly of modern books and periodicals. At 


Foresterhill, the small medical colleétion con- 
sisting of textbooks and the last few years’ 
runs of periodicals, has already proved too 
large for the room in which it is housed, and 
a larger library has been planned in an extension 
of the building which is due to be ereéted 
in the course of the next year or two. 


It is at King’s College, however, that the 
problem of accommodation has become acute, 
and the notes which follow refer to the main 
Library there, unless otherwise Stated. The 
present building, which dates from 1870, 
consists essentially of a main hall 180 fect 
long, running east and west, and transepts. 
Books in current use to the number of about 
100,000 are shelved round the walls, and the 
floor space contains tables giving accommo- 
dation for 218 readers. The first major ad- 
dition to the hall was made in 1921, when a 
Stack room was built against the north wall. 
This stack room consists of three floors of 
steel shelving and contains some _ special 
collections, lesser-used books and bound 
volumes of periodicals. It was hoped that this 
would suffice for the Library’s needs for many 
years, but by 1939 it was apparent that the 
growth of the Library was outstripping the 
available shelving more rapidly than had 
been foreseen. The outbreak of wer put an 
end to hopes of building, but as soon as the 
war was over the problem was tackled at once, 
the necessary plans made and permits obtained. 
Construétion of a new stackroom, abutting on 
the earlier, began in 1946 and proceeded so 
rapidly that by the beginning of 1948 it was 
ready for use. The windows of the old stack- 
room were removed to provide access to the 
new, which also contains three floors of steel 


shelving. It is estimated that the two Stack- 
rooms contain approximately 5 miles of 
shelving. Part of the shelving in the new 


Stackroom has been used for lesser-used books 
and periodicals which had been housed in a 
separate building because of lack of space. 
It had been hoped that a new stackroom would 
provide accommodation for ten or fifteen 
years’ growth of the Library, but it was 
realised that at the end of this period a major 
problem would again present itself. 


Owing, however, to a development in 
general University policy, the question of the 
Library as a whole has recently had to be con- 
sidered anew. It has now become apparent 
that the buildings at Marischal College have 
become too small for the present-day require 


ments of the Faculty of Science, and that 
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accommodation must be found elsewhere for 
several departments. Reconstruction of a 
former church in Old Aberdeen, at present 
being carried out, will provide accommodation 
for the departments Education 
and Psychology. This involves the main 
Library in no difficulties, as the books in these 
subje&ts are already housed there, but the 
transfer of other departments, planned for the 
near future, has raised the whole question of 
the future of the Library. 

With the exception of departments in the 
Faculty of Medicine, which will move to 
Voresterhill, the transfers planned are from 
Marischal College to sites in Old Aberdeen 
near King’s College. For many years the 
University has pursued a policy of buying 
houses and land in Old Aberdeen; houses 
have been rebuilt or reconditioned for members 
of the teaching and administrative staffs, and 
land has been built upon, held in reserve, or 
used as playing fields. The question of a site 
is therefore not so acute as it might be. 

It need hardly be mentioned here that an 
efficient library is a most important part of a 
University’s educational and research equip- 
ment, nor that the facilities provided by the 
library should be integrated with general 
University changes and expansion. The re- 
quirements may be shortly summed up as 
follows: adequate and convenient facilities 
for Study by Staff, students, graduate members 
and other readers; storage of books, manu- 
scripts, maps, etc.; administrative quarters 
for service to readers, cataloguers and other 
members of the library staff; ancillary depart- 
ments such as work rooms, and last, but not 
least, cloakroom accommodation. 

Taking into account the problem posed by 
the geographical divisions into which Aber- 
deen University has fallen, which have been 
mentioned above, there seem to be two alter- 
native solutions, each with certain advan- 
tages and disadvantages. A new central 
library could be built, located near where the 
greatest demand is at present or will be in the 
future, that is to say at or near King’s College, 
with branches at Foresterhill and at Marischal 
College or at any new science buildings in Old 
Aberdeen. Or three separate libraries could be 
built, each containing all the books and 
periodicals of the departments concerned. The 
advantages of these two solutions may be 
shortly described thus : a central library could 
contain the historical part of the library—the 
manuscripts, incunabula and other early books 
not in constant demand; books in certain 
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basic subjects, e.g., history or chemistry, which 
are required by readers from other depart- 
ments, would be more advantageously placed 
in a central library; this system would be 
more flexible, in that smaller branch libraries 
could be added or discontinued as the need 
arose without much derangement ; and finally, 
it seems as a matter of practical administration 
that such a system would make for greater 
efficiency. The main advantage of separate 
libraries would be that all books and periodi- 
cals on a particular group of subjects, whether 
ancient or modern, whether consulted fre- 
quently or seldom, would be kept together. 

A memorandum prepared by the Librarian, 
Dr. W. Douglas Simpson, giving details of 
these alternative proposals, was submitted 
last year to the Library Committee, the Senatus 
and the University Court, and with remarkable 
unanimity all three bodies are in favour of 
building a large central library with smaller 
branch libraries as required. 

As already mentioned, the question of a site 
for a new Library does not offer such dithicul- 
ties in Aberdeen as it would in a University 
with buildings in a closely built-up area, and 
the present intention is to build the new 
library opposite King’s College. The present 
library may be retained as a reading room for a 
time, but no doubt it will eventually be used 
for other purposes. 

Much thought and planning must be given 
to the question of a new library, and it is 
hoped to colleé information regarding libraries 
old and new from many sources. In this 
connection we hope to obtain as much in- 
formation on the defects in the construction 
and equipment of libraries as on the virtues. 
We wish to know what to avoid ! 

It must be understood that the few notes 
here offered regarding the building for the 
new library and its equipment are my own 
personal opinions and do not necessarily 
represent the policy of the Library Committee. 
First, as to Storage space. The total number 
of volumes at present in the library as a whole 
is roughly 300,000 and the annual intake is 
4,000 volumes. Assuming that this remains 
constant for the next century—and it will 
probably increase, unless the use of microfilm 
or microcards increases greatly—by the end 
of that time the Library will contain 700,000 
volumes. It would seem, therefore, that space 
should be planned for 1,000,000 volumes, 
though it will not be necessary to have this 
all at once. It should be possible to build a 
Struéture to which additions can be made as 
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required, but the building as a whole should 
be planned in advance. 

In the present Library the books in current 
use, as explained above, are shelved in the main 
hall, which serves as the reading room. The 
advantage of having 100,000 volumes readily 
accessible to all readers is obvious; but the 
difficulties of maintaining discipline and of 
keeping conversation to a minimum among 
two hundred readers in a hall 180 feet long 
will be equally obvious to all Superintendents 
of Reading Rooms. It is, | think, clear that 
the present reading room is too large in area, 
though not in seating accommodation ; in the 
new library two smaller reading rooms, if not 
three, will be required. The question of 
providing separate colleétions, primarily of 
text books, for use in the reading rooms only, 
must also be considered. Accommodation 
must be provided for members of the teaching 
Staff and for graduate students studying for 
higher degrees ; a Staff reading room will be 
required, or alternatively alcoves—or both. 
An adequate reference room is an obvious 
necessity, and the architect should bear in 
mind that this should be as near the cata- 
loguing room as possible. Many unnecessary 
miles must be walked by cataloguers in many 
libraries in going to and from the reference 
colleétion, The present library has no binder 
on its Staff, but a binder’s workshop should be 
included in the building, and a binder and an 
assistant added to the Staff. Nor is there at 
present a photographic department, but pro- 
vision should be made for a dark room and the 
necessary equipment, and also for a room 
containing a microfilm reader or - readers. 
“A Strong room complete with an ultra-violet 
ray lamp is a necessity in a library such as ours 
which contains 2,000 manuscripts and 200 
incunabula. An exhibition room and a small 
leéture room may appear to some to be luxuries, 
but should be incorporated in the new building. 

These thoughts on the new library, set 
down more or less at random, are, | repeat, 
my own, and do not necessarily represent the 
official policy of the Library Committee or of 
the University. Nevertheless, the mere fact 
of marshalling them and writing them down 
has enabled me to see more clearly some of 
the problems involved and to realise the 
magnitude of the whole undertaking, and | 
trust that some at least of these ideas may be of 
service to others. 

| have much pleasure in thanking the Libra- 
rian for permission to base my account of the 
alternative proposals on his memorandum. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL. 

Joy (Thomas) The Right Way to run a 
Library Business. Including Guidance on 
Librarianship as a Career and Information 
regarding the Running of Libraries in Social 
Clubs and Institutions. Right Way Books. 


5S. net. 

This book offers important information to those 
running, or intending to run, a commercial circulating 
library. The various intricacies of the book-trade are 
discussed and there is a list of addresses of professional 
organisations and suppliers at the end. 

Lrprary OF ConGress. (Robert C.) 
and Wivper (Elizabeth), ed. A Guide to 
the Art of Latin America. Library of 
Congress. $1.50. 

\ valuable bibliography of the Art of Latin 
America. It is divided into three sections, The Colonial 
Period, The 19th Century and The Contemporary 
Period. These'three periods are subdivided by countries 
and under each country the books are arranged under 
subje& headings. An Index of authors, editors, efc., 
occupies pp. 455-480. It would have been as well to 
incorporate the subject headings in the index as a help 
to research Students. 

McGut (William) Making the Most of Your 
Public Library : A Concise Guide. Grafton. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. McGill has done the young reader a great 
service, having expounded in a clear and concise fashion 
just what he must do to make the best use of the vast 
Stock of books at his disposal in the various librarics. 
From the very beginning he is shown how to join the 
library, how to read and understand the rules and 
regulations made for his benefit, how to fill in the 
necessary application form and so on and so forth 
through the whole bag of tricks, which will enable him 
to educate himself and learn how to become a useful 
member of society and, if he is that way inclined, even 
an erudite scholar. This comparatively small text-book 
contains a wealth of information which cannot be 
equalled in the space at the author’s disposal. When 
Studied, it will be thoroughly appreciated. 


Roserts (A. D.) Introduétion to Reference 
Books Library Association. 12s. od. net. 
(9s. to members of the Association, post 
free.) 


A work essentially intended for the young librarian, 
the Student and others who are anxious to gain a know- 
ledge of where to look for the information they are 
seeking. Readers know the feeling of being campletely 
lost in a library, because the catalogue is a closed book 
to them, and so, in consequence, are all other books. The 
professional information was previously given by the 
author in the form of leétures, and here we have his 
knowledge in a more permanent form which will be 
very valuable. It might be termed the Young Reader's 
Baedeker. 

St ANprews Universrry Liprary. An Illus- 


trated Guide. St Andrews. 1s. 6d. net. 
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This charming guide contains notes on the history, 
contents and arrangement of the University Library 
with a list of the library publications available. Full 
details are given of its aétivities. The library possesses 
a Graflex Photorecord Camera and an Argus Microfilm 


Reader. 

GENERAL 

AuForD (Violet ed.) Handbooks of European 
Dances. CrosFieELD (Domini) Dances of 
Greece; Breuer (Katharina) Dances of 
Austria; Corian (Anni) and HEIKEL 
(Yngvar) Dances of Finland; ARrMsTRONG 
(Lucile) Dances of Portugal. Illus., some 
in colour. Parrish. 3s. 6d. net each. 

The first four of a series of well illustrated books 
containing the music and descriptions of costumes used 
in the various national dances. Folk-dancing has in the 
past all too often been taken up by not too-well informed 
enthusiasts, and the editor’s note, at the end of the 
books, stresses the importance of the particular costume 
for each dance and she points out that regional costumes 
must not be taken as fancy dress. “ Do not dress 
* dancers’,”’ she writes “ in a make-believe Scandinavian 
costume for these Finnish dances. You would be 
equally justified in dressing a Helston Furry dancer in a 
Highland kilt,” and similar anachronisms in other 
countries. 

AntHony (Katharine) The Lambs. A Study 
of Pre-Viétorian England. Illus. Ham- 
mond. 15s. od. net. 

It would be impossible to tell the story of Charles 
and Mary Lamb without placing them in a setting of 
their times, but the author’s subtitle is somewhat 
ambitious. In this tragic Story, Mary Lamb Stands out 
as a prominent figure beside her brother Charles ; about 
whom many books have already appeared, and the story 
of their lives is woven into the tapestry of their day. 
There is hardly scope in a volume of this size, however, 
to give more than an outline of their friends and sur- 
roundings. Lamb’s absorption in his adopted daughter, 
Emma Isola Moxon, is carefully stressed. Sympathetic- 
ally written and with a true appreciation of character, 
the work forms a notable addition to the history of 
Elia and his sister. 


BrapsHAw (Percy V.) Come Sketching, Illus. 
Studio Publications. 15s. od. net. 

Eight famous artists, including Sir Russell Flint, 
Sir Frank Brangwyn and Sydney Jones, have con- 
tributed inStruétive articles and illustrations. A great 
encouragement to the many people who sketch in their 
spare time. Those who do not sketch will also 
thoroughly appreciate the charming and delicate repro- 
duétions here displayed. 

BurLanp (C. A.) Art and Life in Ancient 
Mexico. Illus. Oxford, Cassirer, distrib. 
by Faber. 16s. od. net. 

The author, a leading authority on Ancient Mexico, 
has illustrated his work with photographs of Mexican 
works of art, a number of which come from private 
colle&tions and have never been reproduced before. 
Appendices deal with Mexican writing and the Mexican 
calendar. There is an extensive glossary and a biblio- 
graphy. One of the few available books on the subjeé, 
CaRNER (Mosco) The Waltz. Illus. 4 col. 

Parrish, 6s. od, net, 
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The origin of the waltz is somewhat obscure, as 
the dance owes its inception to many sources and con 
siderable time passed before it matured. Mosco Carner 
has traced its history from the beginning and has thrown 
much light on the subjeét of which he is well qualitied 
to write. The illustrations add greatly to the charm of 
the text. 

Carr (John Dickson) The Life of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Illus. John Murray. 18s. od. 


net. 

Conan Doyle is so inextricably identified with 
Sherlock Holmes, that it is not surprising to find a kind 
of duplicate biography in this excellent Story of the 
author and his creation. Letters, diaries, family papers, 
and other documents have gone to the making of the 
work. No one could have been more qualified to 
pi€ture the personality of the man of genius than his 
present biographer. Every side of his interests and 
achievement has been touched upon and explained, as 
far as it is in the power of one man to explain the 
charaéter and environment of another. There is a full 
list of sources and an adequate index. 


Catuttus. The Complete Poems. A New 
Translation, with Introduétion and Com- 
mentary by Jack Lindsay. Frontis. Sylvan 
Press. 9s. 6d. net. 

Catullus has been regarded as the Romantic Poet 
of Antiquity, and his work still shows enormous vitality 
in present times. Each age has its individual interpreta- 
tion of the authors of the past and new translations are 
therefore always to be welcomed. Mr. Lindsay whose 
translation is excellent, is a well known novelist and also 
a classical scholar of high repute. 


Cowe.t (F. R.) Cicero and the Roman Re- 
public. Illus. Pitman. 2zos. od. net. 

A description of Roman Life at the time of Cicero, 
which will be appreciated by those acquainted with the 
history of Rome. The illustrations, which are mainly 
of houses and household articles, should also make it of 
value to Students of architeéture and sculpture. 
Gammon (David) Breaking into Fiétion. A 

New Slant on the Craft and Craftiness of 
breaking into Fiétion. Matson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Contains useful advice to prospective writers by a 
well-known novelist. The book deals with the technical 
and commercial aspeéts of the subjeét in a way that will 
recommend itself to every author. 

GERNSHEIM (Helmut) Julia Margaret Cameron. 
Her Life and Photographic Work. With an 
Introduction by Clive Bell. Illus. Fountain 
Press. {1 1s. od. net. 

Mrs. Cameron had reached maturity before she 
turned her coalhouse into a dark room, and her glass- 
house into a Studio for her photographic work. This 
was in the year 1864, and from that date she worked 
Steadily and successfully at portraiture. A colleétion of 
fifty-two of the early photographs are here reproduced, 
many of them of celebrities of the day, and the story of 
her life written by Clive Bell reads like a romance. 
Grobeck! (Louis) The Stained Glass of French 

Churches. Col. illus. Lindsay Drummond. 
Paris: Editions du Chane. 45s. od. net. 
A beautifully produced book, containing, apart 
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drive tandem are amongst the points raised in this 

praétical book. The illustrations are from photographic 

Studies by Geoffrey Hammonds and the black and white 

decorations by Margaret Holman. Every youngster 

will read the book with avidity and many of them will 
be envious of Angela and Timothy. 

The Amazing Pranks of 
Master Till Eulenspiegel. With 16 scenes 
photographed in full colour and 41drawings 
by Elias Katzer. Adprint, distributed by 


Parrish. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Stories in this book are more than six hundred 
years old and yet they are so refreshing and so intensely 
original, that they cannot fail to give great pleasure to 
young and old alike. The clever drawings add to the 
charm of the text. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


FaAsies, edited and illustrated with 
wood engravings by Boris Artzybasheff. 
Charles Skilton. 7s. 6d. net. 


\esop’s Fables appeal to grown-ups as well as 
children, and the editor has made an excellent choice 
of the tales, replete with moral attachment. The wood- 
cuts are typical and harmonise perfeétly with the text. 
Watpram (Percy J.) The Principles of Struc- 

tural Mechanics, treated without the Use of 
Higher Mathematics. 3rd edition, revised 
and enlarged with a new seétion on the 
principles of structural design with rein- 
forcement. Diagrams. Batsford. 18s. od. 
net. 

The third edition of this well-known handbook. 
The work has been considerably enlarged to include 
aspects of Struétural Mechanics hitherto negleéted in 
smaller text-books. There are a number of large-scale 
graphs. 

Witkrnson (Paul H.) Aircraft Engines of the 
World, 1948. Illus. sos. od. net. 

First printed in 1941, this work has reached its 
sixth edition. The text has been revised and brought 
up to date, including information regarding the latest 
reciprocating and jet engines. The specifications are in 
Standardized paye torm with the data in English decimal 
and metric systems of measurement. The illustrations 
are excellent. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ACCOUNTANT’S JOURNAL, Feb., 1949. 
rHE ADVANCEMENT OP SCIENCE, Jan., 1949. 
\MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 
lan. and to49.—-BULLETIN OF THE JOHN 
RYLANDS LIBRARY, Nov., tog8.—CURRENT 
POREIGN LITER ATURE, Dee., t948.-ENQUIRY, 
No. 4 rit, PREE. TRADER, lan.-Peb., tose 
THE LIBRARIAN, Feb.. THE LIBRARY 
\SSISTANIT lan. bet 1949 LIBRARY 
\SSOCTATION RECORD, Veb.. LIBRARY 
REVIEW, Spring, SCIENCE PROGRESS 
len, LIBRARY BULLETIN, Deb 
Correspondence 
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Lisrary Wor p fell open and revealed on the 
last page what appeared to be an exercise in 
mathematics, I thought perhaps a contributor 
was satirising Mr. Carter’s well-meaning 
efforts in book-fund formulae. 

I have since read the letter several times, 
and now fear it is intended to be taken 
seriously. If this is the case, those who do so 
may like the following for their colleétion. 
Calculation of professional imagination (P.\.) 

for reconstruction periods (R.P.) 
Leto be initial imagination 

o, be desired imagination 

2 be time in decades to make good 
deficiency 

x be the quinquennial intake of news- 
paper drivel, radio programmes, govern- 
ment exhortations, and _ professional 
conference poppycock. 


Conjure two equations from these terms, 
burn together on the hearth of pomposity, 
throwing on an odd log or two at any sign 
of warmth. From the ashes, extract (with 
tongs, if hot) an ember equal in Centigrade 
degrees to one tenth of the cost of x, expressed 
in terms of thousands of pounds and wasted 
hours. Multiply by the weight in grams of 
twenty-two library Statistics sheets, and divide 
by the weight in pounds of six applications in 
triplicate for a top-ranking job with the 
Ministry of Libraries. This will prove that, 
number for number, ‘“ Road to survival” 
equals “All I could never be.” 

Whatever the total expenditure computed 
by the above process, it could never be as high 
as professional ingenuousness. 

Yours, etc., 
G. R. Daviss, 
Cataloguer, Cambridge P.L. 


Central Library, 
Cambridge. 


Tue Eprror, 
Tue Lisrary Worup.” 16/4 February, 1949. 
Sir,—I have just read my mathematical 
effusion of the 29th January, and have realized 
that through some inexplicable aberration | 
ut Quotient where | meant Dividend, and 
Yividend where | meant Divisor. 
Fortunately, this error—though doing irre- 
parable damage to my mathematical reputation 
does not invalidate my mathematical reason 
ing, but may | through your column apologize 
for any man-hours that may have been wadted 
by colleayues in edtablishing my error 
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required, but the building as a whole should 
be planned in advance. 

In the present Library the books in current 
use, as explained above, are shel ed in the main 
hall, which serves as the reading room. The 
advantage of having 100,000 volumes readily 
accessible to all readers is obvious; but the 
difficulties of maintaining discipline and of 
keeping conversation to a minimum among 
two hundred readers in a hall 180 feet long 
will be equally obvious to all Superintendents 
of Reading Rooms. [ft is, | think, clear that 
the present reading room is too large in area, 
though not in seating accommodation ; in the 
new library two smaller reading rooms, if not 
three, will be required. The question of 
providing separate collections, primarily of 
text books, for use in the reading rooms only, 
must also be considered. Accommodation 
must be provided for members of the teaching 
Staff and for graduate Students studying for 
higher degrees; a Staff reading room will be 
required, or alternatively alcoves—or both. 
An adequate reference room is an obvious 
necessity, and the architect should bear in 
mind that this should be as near the cata- 
loguing room as possible. Many unnecessary 
miles must be walked by cataloguers in many 
libraries in going to and from the reference 
colleétion. The present library has no binder 
on its Staff, but a binder’s workshop should be 
included in the building, and a binder and an 
assistant added to the Staff. Nor is there at 
present a photographic department, but pro- 
vision should be made for a dark room and the 
necessary equipment, and also for a room 
containing a microfilm reader or - readers. 
\ strong room complete with an ultra-violet 
ray lamp is a necessity in a library such as ours 
which contains 2,000 manuscripts and 200 
incunabula. An exhibition room and a small 
lecture room may appear to some to be luxuries, 
but should be incorporated in the new building. 

These thoughts on the new library, set 
down more or less at random, are, | repeat, 
my own, and do not necessarily represent the 
official policy of the Library Committee or of 
the University. Nevertheless, the mere fact 
of marshalling them and writing them down 
has enabled me to see more clearly some of 
the problems involved and to realise the 
magnitude of the whole undertaking, and | 


trust that some at least of these ideas may be of 
service to others. 

| have much pleasure in thanking the Libra- 
rian for permission to base my account of the 
alternative proposals on his memorandum, 
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Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL. 

Joy (Thomas) The Right Way tw run a 
Library Business. Including Guidance on 
Librarianship as a Career and Information 
revarding the Running of Libraries in Social 
Clubs and Inétitutions. Right Way Books, 


net. 

This book offers important information to those 
running, or intending to run, a commercial circulating 
library. The various intricacies of the book-trade are 
discussed and there is a list of addresses of professional 
organisations and suppliers at the end. 

Liprary or ConGress. (Robert C.) 
and Witper (Elizabeth), ed. A Guide to 
the Art of Latin America. Library of 
Congress. $1.50. 

\ valuable bibliography of the Art of Latin 
\merica. It is divided into three sections, The Colonial 
Period, The 19th Century and The Contemporary 
Period. These three periods are subdivided by countries 
and under each country the books are arranged under 
subject headings. An Index of authors, editors, ¢fc., 
occupies pp. 455-480. It would have been as well to 
incorporate the subject headings in the index as a help 
to research Students. 

McGu. (William) Making the Most of Your 
Public Library : A Concise Guide. Grafton. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. McGill has done the young reader a great 
service, having expounded in a clear and concise fashion 
just what he must do to make the best use of the vast 
Stock of books at his disposal in the various libraries. 
From the very beginning he is shown how to join the 
library, how to read and understand the rules and 
regulations made for his benetit, how to fill in the 
necessary application form and so on and so forth 
through the whole bag of tricks, which will enable him 
to educate himself and learn how to ‘become a useful 
member of society and, if he is that way inclined, even 
an erudite scholar. This comparatively small text-book 
contains a wealth of information which cannot be 
equalled in the space at the author’s disposal. When 
Studied, it will be thoroughly appreciated. 

Roserts (A. D.) Introduétion to Reference 
Books Library Association. 12s. od. net. 
(9s. to members of the Association, post 


free.) 

\ work essentially intended for the young librarian, 
the Student and others who are anxious to gain a know- 
ledge of where to look for the information they are 
seeking. Readers know the feeling of being completely 
lost in a library, because the catalogue is a closed book 
to them, and so, in consequence, are all other books. The 
professional information was previously given by the 
author in the form of leétures, and here we have his 
knowledge in a more permanent form which will be 
very valuable. It might be termed the Young Reader's 
Baedeker. 

St Anprews Universiry Liprary. An Illus- 


trated Guide. St Andrews. 1s. 6d. net. 
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GENERAL 
ALrorD (Violet ed.) Handbooks of European 


The premsesses 


Re ak 


Dances. Crosrietp (Domini) Dances of 
Greece; Brever (Katharina) Dances of 
\ustria; (Anni) and Herken 


(Yngvar) Dances of Finland; ArmsrronG 
(Lucile) Dances of Portugal. Illus., some 
in colour. Parrish. 3s. 6d. net each. 

Vhe first four of a series of well illustrated books 
containing the music and descriptions of costumes used 
in the various national dances. Folk-dancing has in the 
past all too often been taken up by not too-well informed 
enthusiasts, and the editor’s note, at the end of the 
books, Stresses the importance of the particular costume 
for each dance and she points out that regional costumes 
must not be taken as fancy dress. “ Do not dress 
‘dancers’,”” she writes “ in a make-believe Scandinavian 
costume for these Finnish dances. You would be 
equally justified in dressing a Helston Furry dancer in a 
Highland kilt,"” and similar anachronisms in other 
countries. 

AnrHony (Katharine) The Lambs. 
of Pre-Viétorian England. _ Illus. 
mond. 15s. od. net. 

It would be impossible to tell the story of Charles 
and Mary Lamb without placing them in a setting of 
their times, but the author’s subtitle is somewhat 
ambitious. In this tragic story, Mary Lamb Stands out 
as a prominent figure beside her brother Charles ; about 
whom many books have already appeared, and the story 
of their lives is woven into the tapestry of their day. 
There is hardly scope in a volume of this size, however, 
to give more than an outline of their friends and sur- 
roundings. Lamb’s absorption in his adopted daughter, 
Emma Isola Moxon, is carefully stressed. Sympathetic- 
ally written and with a true appreciation of character, 
the work forms a notable addition to the history of 
Elia and his sister. 


BrapsHAw (Percy V.) Come Sketching, Illus. 
Studio Publications. 15s. od. net. 

Eight famous artists, including Sir Russell Flint, 
Sir Frank Brangwyn and Sydney Jones, have con- 
tributed instruétive articles and illustrations. A great 
encouragement to the many people who sketch in their 
spare time. Those who do not sketch will also 
thoroughly appreciate the charming and delicate repro- 
duétions here displayed. 

Burtanp (C. A.) Art and Life in Ancient 
Mexico. Illus. Oxford, Cassirer, distrib. 
by Faber. 16s. od. net. 

The author, a leading authority on Ancient Mexico, 
has illustrated his work with photographs of Mexican 
works of art, a number of which come from private 
collections and have never been reproduced before. 
Appendices deal with Mexican writing and the Mexican 
calendar. There is an extensive glossary and a biblio- 
graphy. One of the few available books on the subjeét, 


CarNER (Mosco) The Waltz. Illus. 4 col. 
Parrish. 6s. od, net. 


A Study 
Ham- 


The cryin of the waltz somewhat obscure, as 
the chance crwes tts comm 
stlerable time passed hetere matured. Carer 
has traced tts trom the and has thrown 
much heht on the subject of which he mn well qualitied 
ter write 


the text 


Carn (John Dickson) The Lite of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Ilus. John Murray. 18s. od. 
net. 

Conan Doyle is so inextricably identified with 
Sherlock Holmes, that it is not surprising to tind a kind 
of duplicate biography in this excellent story of the 
author and his creation. Letters, diaries, family papers, 
and other documents have gone to the making of the 
work. No one could have been more qualitied to 
pitture the personality of the man of genius than his 
present biographer. E:very side of his interests and 
achievement has been touched upon and explained, as 
far as it is in the power of one man to explain the 
charatter and environment of another. There is a full 
list of sources and an adequate index. 


Caruttus. The Complete Poems. A New 
Translation, with Introduction and Com- 
mentary by Jack Lindsay. Frontis. Sylvan 
Press. 9s. 6d. net. 

Catullus has been regarded as the Romantic Poet 
of Antiquity, and his work still shows enormous vitality 
in present times. Each age has its individual interpreta- 
tion of the authors of the past and new translations are 
therefore always to be welcomed. Mr. Lindsay whose 
translation is excellent, is a well known novelist and also 

a classical scholar of high repute. 


CoweE.t (F. R.) Cicero and the Roman Re- 


public. Illus. Pitman. 20s. od. net. 
A description of Roman Life at the time of Cicero, 
which will be appreciated by those acquainted with the 
history of Rome. The illustrations, which are mainly 
of houses and household articles, should also make it of 
value to Students of archite¢ture and sculpture. 
Gammon (David) Breaking into Fiétion. A 
New Slant on the Craft and Craftiness of 
breaking into Fiétion. Matson. 7s. 6d. net. 
Contains useful advice to prospective writers by a 
well-known novelist. The book deals with the technical 
and commercial aspeéts of the subjeét in a way that will 
recommend itself to every author. 
GERNSHEIM (Helmut) Julia Margaret Cameron. 
Her Life and Photographic Work. With an 
Introduction by Clive Bell. Illus. Fountain 
Press. {1 15. od. net. 
Mrs. Cameron had reached maturity before she 
turned her coalhouse into a dark room, and her glass- 
house into a Studio for her photographic work. This 
was in the year 1864, and from that date she worked 
Steadily and successfully at portraiture. A colleétion of 
fifty-two of the early photographs are here reproduced, 
many of them of celebrities of the day, and the story of 
her life written by Clive Bell reads like a romance. 
GropeckI (Louis) The Stained Glass of French 
Churches. Col. illus. Lindsay Drummond. 
Paris : Editions du Chane. 45s. od. net. 
A beautifully produced book, containing, apart 


The thuttratvons add wreath to the charm of 
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trom the illustrations, an historical essay on the art of 
Stained-vlass makin Phis ts the tirst comprehensive 
work on the subject to appear since the end of the war 
The reproductions have been printed by spectal 
process. The colour-blocks, which are highly varnished 
are the work of Cliches-Union ot Paris The text has 
been translated from the French by Rosemary b:edmunds 
and A. D. B. Sylvester. The work forms an abiding 
representation of some exceedingly beautiful specimens 
of Stained-glass work 


Grovur (Donald fay) 
Opera. Illus. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. London: Cumrberlege. 2 
vols. 45s. od. net. 


An important historical survey of opera in English’ 
Kretzschmer'’s “ Geschichte der Oper’ which ts a 
Standard work, covers the same subject up to the time ot 
Wagner, but has apparently not yet been translated into 
English. ‘The illustrations are reproductions from con 
temporary prints \mong the titles which do not 
appear to be included in the excellent bibliography are: 
Coqueau, C. P. Entretiens s ar actuel de Opera de 
Paris, 1779; Meinardus (I R ckblicke aut dic 
\nfange der deutschen Oper in) Hamburg, 1878 ; 
Lumley (B.) Reminiscences of the Opera, 1864; 
Desarbres (N.) Deux Siécles a l'Opera, 1669-1868, 
1868; Rozer (A.) Histoire de Opera, 1875 


Macnacry (Sir Arthur Salusbury) The Three 
Churchills. Port. Essential Books. tos. 6d. 


net. 

The biographies of the Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Winston Spencer 
Churchill have been compressed into one volume which 
forms a well written Study of these three outstanding 
men, all of them of great influence in English and 
European history lhe whole forms a remarkable 
biographical trilowy 


THe Marker For PHoroGrarHs. How to 
get your Piétures Published. Focal Press. 
1os. 6d. net. 

\ practical list of the Newspapers, Journals and 
Magazines which accept contributions of photographs 
with instructions how best to present them. Preliminary 
articles by experts informing the beginner the Ways to 
the Market. 


Maurice (Walton Thomas) The Early Pactory 
Legislation. A Study in Legislative and 
\dministrative Evolution. tllus. Thames 
Bank Publishing. 35s. od. net. 

\ grim reminder of the times when anyone could 
be sentenced to death for petty thett, while magistrates 
were fining ftaétory and mill-owners tive shillings for 
employing children up to cighteen hours per day 
Lest it be thought that the “ ventry were the 
champions of the people, it has to be Stressed that 
country magistrates were imposing savage sentences 


for poaching. The book is a record of the work of 


great unselfish men of all classes and parties. Lord 
Shaftesbury, manufaéturers like Wedgewood and 
Robert Owen, as well as Leonard Horner and the early 
Faétory Inspectors, helped to end what amounted to 
slavery. All the aéts are mentioned and there is an 
appendix of more than 100 pages 


\ Short History of 


Minter (Alec) Tradition in Sculpture. —Hlus, 
The Studio. 30s. od. net. 

\ well-illustrated history of sculpture trom the 
carlicst times to the present day. The author, who is 
himself a sculptor, has dealt with practically every 
artist of importance. The book is historical rather than 
critical. The mot Striking aspeét of the book is Mr, 
Millers’ objeétivity, for he has included most contem- 
porary schools. \n important book for any Student of 
sculpture. 


NeuratH (Marie) If you could see inside. 
I'll show you how it happens. Railways 
under London. Col. illus. Parrish. 6s. od. 
net, each. 

hree volumes of a series giving information on 
life underground ; that is to say underground railways, 
coal-mines, volcanoes, etc. The information § viven 
will satisfy the curiosity of children and grown-ups 
alike. 

Norris (Charles C.) Eastern Upland Shooting. 
Illus. Lippincott. 30s. od. net 

\ccording to the author guns are more easily come 

by than are the dogs who accompany the men who wield 
them. Both of course need licences. Dr. Norris is a 
sportsman of the first rank, and here he reveals many 
secrets as to how to get the best out of the sport. His 
work, which has taken five years to complete, has been 
termed “ the Hunting bible,”’ and though of course it 
deals with his experiences in the United States this is 
not to say that it will not be read by thousands of 
sportsmen here. 


Paxry-Jones (D.) Welsh Country Upbringing. 
Col. frontis., illus. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author describes a society which has survived 
for many a long year but is now threatened by changes 
consequent on the machine age. Here we have a per- 
sonal account of the various classes of the rural com- 
munity of Carmarthenshire which brings the scene 
vividly before the reader. 

Piar (Sir Hugh) Delightes for Ladies. _ Illus. 
Crosby Lockwood. 15s. od. net. 

Sir Hugh Plat’s book appeared ‘originally in 1609. 
The recipes are all composed on somewhat generous 
lines, but might not appeal to many people to-day. 
Pigeons in sugar paste or paste of Stocktish are no longer 
considered delicacies. Other seétions of the book deal 
with cosmetics and country house management. 
Quick (G. W.) The Transport Ad, 

1947, as it affects Road Transport. Thames 
Bank Pub. Co. 25s. od. net. 

\ detailed exposition of the transport ad with 
nine appendices by the secretary and legal adviser to 
the Road Transport Executive. 

SCHUMANN (Elizabeth) German Song. _ Illus, 
some in colour. 6s. od. net. 

\ history of German song by one of its greatest 
exponents. Mme. Schumann, who has sung in every 
concert hall of importance has colleéted illustrations, 
music and many important data for this work which, 
considering its size, covers a very wide field. 
Scroccir (W. Graham) A Guide to the 

Gospels. Pickering. 25s. od. net. 
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\ handbook for the Student containing everything 
necessary for those who desire to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the Gospels. The bibliography contains 
seven hundred items for those who wish to follow up 
the matter more completely, making of the whole 
a real asset for libraries, colleges and Bible schools. 


(W. Graham) The Psalms. Know 
Your Bible”’ Series, Vol. 1, dealing with 
psalms 1-50. Pickering. 12s. 6d. net. 

The first of three volumes which should do much 
to throw fresh light on an almost inexhaustible study. 


Saurru (Donald) Metalwork. An Introductory 
Historical Survey. Col. frontis. and illus. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

fools in the hands of men have accounted for 
the wonderful work of the blacksmith, the armourer 
and the goldsmith in prehistoric times up to the 
introduction of the machine. A book which will bz 
much appreciated by all who have the craftsman’s 
mind. 

Sourn (Richard) The Caterpillars of British 
Moths, including the Eggs, Chrysalids and 
Food-Plants. Based upon “ The Moths of 
the British Isles.” Compiled and arranged 
by W. J. Stokoe. Edited and with special 
articles by G. H. T. Stovin. Col. and other 
illus. by J. C. Dollman. 2 vols., Warne. 
15s. od. each net. 

\n important addition to Messrs. Warne’s “ Way- 
side and Woodland Series.” Dr. Stovin, apart from 
contributing a number of articles to R. South's earlier 
work, has assisted in the Editorial work. The illustra- 
tions are life size wherever possible. There are a 
number of photographic reproductions in addition to 
the coloured drawings. 

Sroxes (H. G.) English Place-Names. 
frontis., illus. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author explains the principles on which 
English Place Names have been formed and thus 
encourages readers to investigate for themselves. There 
are a number of photographs of villages, sign-posts 
and buildings. The book will be treasured by all 
lovers of the English countryside. 


Col. 


Toynsek (Arnold J.) Civilization on Trial. 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This work deals with many imminent as well as 
timeless issues. “‘ Christianity and Civilisation,” “‘ The 
Graeco-Roman Civilisation,” “‘ Does History repeat 
itself ?"’ are the headings of some of the chapters. 
Readers of Professor Toynbee’s previous works will 
be eager to make themselves acquainted with this 
volume for he endeavours to elucidate some of the 
essential faétors which have contributed to the difh 
culties we are facing at the present day. 

TREBLE (H. A.) 
Reference Book. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\s its tithe shows, this work is a much wanted 


Biblical 
Murray. 


\ Classical and 
John 


telerence book, giving the classical and biblical names 
that all should know. 
should be at every Student’s elbow and on 
librarian’s shelves. 


Concise and informative, it 
every 
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FICTION. 
Day (Elizabeth) Deadly Night Shade. 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 
\ thriller about poison murders with a plot that 
is difficult to solve even by regular readers of deteétive 


tiction. 
Dorien (Ray) Not Saints, Sweet Lady 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 


\nother romance by this popular author about a 
young girl with a somewhat optimistic outlook. She 
finds most of her ideals shattered and comes to realise 
that she, too, is not perfedt. 

Exiiorr (Robin) The House of Dogs. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The story of the lite of a doétor in an English 
village during forty years. John Hobcastle succeeds 
to the practice of the “ old doétor ’’ who used to have 
his canine pets Stuffed when they died. The house was 
almost full of them. In course of time Hobcastle 
initiates a prosecution for murder and becomes 
unpopular in consequence. The final scene is tragic. 
Gask (Arthur) The House with the High Wall. 

Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ house of evil Stands in a quict Suffolk district 
vuarding a sinister secret. Gilbert Larose is given the i 
difficult task of solving the mystery in which vengeance e 
and murder play a terrible part. 


MacponaLp (Betty) The Plague and I. 
Hammond. tos. 6d. net. 
\n amusing description of life in an American 


sanatorium, where the patients are given a lot of well- 
meant advice and a little more attention than they would 
wish for. 
Nasu (Anne) Cabbages and Crime. Hammond. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Ghosts, dogs and cabbages combine to make up a 
grizzly murder story, in which Nell and Dodo, two 
tlower-shop girls, become deeply involved. 


Rosertson (Colin) Calling Peter Gayleigh. 


Ward, Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 
This, the latest Peter Gayleigh Story, has a fashion- ts 
able setting in the post-war Riviera. An amusing and pri 


cleverly conceived plot in which romance and women 


figure largely. 
JUVENILE. 
Buttock (L. G.) The Children’s Book of 
London.  Illus., some in colour, maps. 


Warne. 7s. 6d. net. 
The history of a city some two thousand years old AS 
must prove interesting not only to those who reside aK 
there but also to travellers who visit it. London is a 
great city and will always hold the imagination of every- 
one living or visiting there. The resorts of many 
famous men figure in these pages among them those of 
Chaucer, Dr. Johnson and Dickens, to name but a few. 
The accompanying maps and illustrations have been 
designed in line and colour by the author. 
HoryoaKke Learning to Drive Ponies. 
Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

Some children have all the luck. Amongst them 
must be reckoned Angela and ‘Timothy who are taught 
every last thing about driving in seven lessons. How 
to tit the harness, how to feed the ponies, how to drive 
a trap, how to manage a pair of ponies, and how to 
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drive tandem are amongst the points raised in this 

praétical book. The illustrations are from photographic 

Studies by Geotfrey Hammonds and the black and white 

decorations by Margaret Holman. Every youngster 

will read the book with avidity and many of them will 
be envious of Angela and Tim« thy. - 

Tint The Amazing Pranks of 
Master Till Eulenspiegel. With 16 scenes 
photographed in full colour and 41drawings 
by Elias Katzer. Adprint, distributed by 
Parrish. 8s. 6d. net. 

lhe Stories in this book are more than six hundred 
vears old and yet they are so refreshing and so intensely 
original, that they cannot fail to give great pleasure to 
young and old alike. The clever drawings add to the 
charm of the text 

NEW EDITIONS. 

\rsop’s FAsies, edited and illustrated with 
wood engravings by Boris Artzybasheff. 
Charles Skilton. 7s. 6d. net. 

\esop’s Fables appeal to grown-ups as well as 
children, and the editor has made an excellent choice 
of the tales, replete with moral attachment. The wood- 
cuts are typical and harmonise perfectly with the text. 
Watpram (Percy J.) The Principles of Struc- 

tural Mechanics, treated without the Use of 
Higher Mathematics. 43rd edition, revised 
and enlarged with a new seétion on the 
principles of structural design with rein- 
forcement. Diagrams. Batsford. 18s. od. 
net. 

The third edition of this well-known handbook. 
The work has been considerably enlarged to include 
aspects of Struétural Mechanics hitherto negleéted in 
smaller text-books. There are a number of large-scale 
graphs. 

WILKINSON (Paul H.) Aircraft Engines of the 
World, 1948. Illus. sos. od. net. 

First printed in 1941, this work has reached its 
sixth edition. The text has been revised and brought 
up to date, including information regarding the latest 
reciprocating and jet engines. The specifications are in 
Standardized page form with the data in English decimal 
and metric systems of measurement. The illustrations 
are excellent. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

THE ACCOUNTANT’S JOURNAL, Feb.,1949.— 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, Jan., 1949.— 

\MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 

Jan. and Feb., 1949.—-BULLETIN OF THE JOHN 

RYLANDS LIBRARY, Nov., 1948.—CURRENT 

FOREIGN LITERATURE, Dec., 1948.—-ENQUIRY, 


No. 4.—THE FREE TRADER, Jan.-Feb., 1949.— 
THE LIBRARIAN, Feb., 1949.—THE LIBRARY 
\SSISTANT, Jan.-Feb., 1949.—THE LIBRARY 
\SSOCIATION RECORD, Feb., 1949.—LIBRARY 


REVIEW, Spring, 1949.—SCIENCE PROGRESS, 
Jan., 1949. WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, Feb., 
1949. 

Correspondence 


Tuer Eprror, 
Linkary Worip.” 16/4 February, 1949. 
Sir,— When the back cover of February’s 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


Lisrary Wor.p fell open and revealed on the 
last page what appeared to be an exercise in 
mathematics, | thought perhaps a contributor 
was satirising Mr. Carter’s well-meaning 
efforts in book-fund formuiae. 

I have since read the letter several times, 
and now fear it is intended to be taken 
seriously. If this is the case, those who do so 
may like the following for their colleétion. 
Calculation of professional imagination (P.1,) 

for reconstruction periods (R.P.) 
Leto be initial imagination 

o, be desired imagination 

# be time in decades to make good 
deficiency 

x be the quinquennial intake of news- 
paper drivel, radio programmes, govern- 
ment exhortations, and professional 
conference poppycock. 


Conjure two equations from these terms, 
burn together on the hearth of pomposity, 
throwing on an odd log or two at any sign 
of warmth. From the ashes, extract (with 
tongs, if hot) an ember equal in Centigrade 
degrees to one tenth of the cost of x, expressed 
in terms of thousands of pounds and wasted 
hours. Multiply by the weight in grams of 
twenty-two library Statistics sheets, and divide 
by the weight in pounds of six applications in 
triplicate for a top-ranking job with the 
Ministry of Libraries. This will prove that, 
number for number, “ Road to survival” 
equals ‘‘All I could never be.” 

Whatever the total expenditure computed 
by the above process, it could never be as high 
as professional: ingenuousness. 

Yours, etc., ' 
G. R. Davies, 


Central Library, 
Cataloguer, Cambridge P.L. 


Cambridge. 


Tue Eprror, 
“ THe Liprary Worwp.” 16/4 February, 1949. 
Sir,—I have just read my mathematical 
effusion of the 29th January, and have realized 
that through some inexplicable aberration I 
put Quotient where I meant Dividend, and 
Dividend where I meant Divisor. 
Fortunately, this error—though doing irre- 
parable damage to my mathematical reputation 
—does not invalidate my mathematical reason- 
ing, but may | through your column apologize 
for any man-hours that may have been wasted 
by colleagues in establishing my error. 
Yours, etc., 
J. E. V. Bircnu, 
Borough Librarian. 


Public Library, 
Taunton. 
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